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HE average life of a wagon is siz years. It should be twenty years. 

Think of adding fourteen years to the life of your wagons by the 

use of a little inexpensive wagon paint! But the wagon paint 
you use must be paint for wagons—not any old paint. 


Our big, free book tells you what iat, So Be ane En te cagty ft. This 
book is a book for farmers. It tells all about farm pain we hed geerdng 
house, barns, implements, wire and iron fences, pinee tlennandiiend work, screens, 
and in fact, qversthiaa abet ofipes that needs paint to rotect it and make it 
attractive. The information is correct, exact and told in full.. You can depend 
upon it and you can save money by having it on hand as a guide. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


together with this book, which we send free, will enable you to make your paint- 
ing count. You will learn how to use the right paint for each purpose—the paint 
intended for that purpose, exclusively, and this is most important. 


Send for this book to-day. Then go to any Sherwin-Williams dealer and 
the right paint for your purpose. = - 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ° 
‘PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-W de er Company, 
679Canal Road, N , Cleveland, Ohio. 
In Canada, to 639 Centre Steck Montreal 
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Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
to $10 per 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cobban, Tomatoes, String Beans, 

Horses, Cattle, onan 


; Water raised in any quan- 
ty (o any heres No trouble or expense to 
§ you desire, we will Por noe 2 
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Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN. OHIO. 
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At fairs and poultry ‘shows I am 
often asked what is the best breed of 
fowls, and always answer that I de 
not know, neither does any other sane 
person, ~ Breeders boom their favorite 
breed, After handling poultry of 
many breeds for 10 years, I can say 
that any breed, well cared for, will 
pay good. dividends... I think that 
every person should have one breed 
and stick to it. My variety is the 
White Plymouth Rock. The secret 
of my success is that I have stuck 
to this variety and have increased egg 
production, the size of the fowl, and 
have bred out defects until the birds 
are not only very profitable, but have 
been successful in .winning . prizes. 

I am a firm believer in exhibiting 
at local fairs and poultry shows, so 
that people may know what I have. 
I get the advantages of advertising 
in this way. At the first fair at 
which I exhibited, when I was 12 
years old, I won two second prizes. 
I learned why the better birds were 
winners. By applying this knowledge 
I- was able to win first and second 
prizes the following year. Since then 
I have continued to show until now I 
have won a total of 130 prizes and 
four silver cups. I think this not 
bad for a boy of 17. 

My fowls have good, wholesome 
food, cleanly houses, nothing expen- 
sive, just good, warm, well-ventilated, 
clean quarters. They lay well, weigh 
well, win well and pay well. I could 
not have done nearly so well if I 
had not stuck te one breed. From 
my experience I feel sure that any- 
one who will give one breed good 
care, and will cull out the poor and 
unprofitable fowls, wil. do as well as 
I have done: The principal secret in 
making a success with poultry is to 
stick to one breed, so as to have 
something to gell the year round, 
either. fresh eggs, dressed fowls, 
hatching eggs or .breeding. fowls—a 
small, stea@y income that insures the 
owner’ success. 


Raising the Profitable Gases 


HAROLD 8. LITTLE, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT 





For profit my best plan in goose 
growing is tc allow._one gander to 
each two or three geese.in early fall, 
because the birds mate during Novem- 
ber for the following season. In Feb- 
ruary, when the geese begin hunting 
for nests, I make as many coops as 
I have geese, and every night shut 
one goose in each house, being careful 
to shut the same goose in the same 
house every night until each has laid 
a few eggs. After that the geese will 
go back to their coops themselves. 
These coops are about 2 feet square 
by 2% feet high, with a slanting roof. 

I collect the eggs as fast as they 
are laid. When the geese become 
broody-and line the nest with feathers, 
I = hens on part of the eggs, leaving 

2 or 13 for each goose. Three to five 
eggs are allowed to each hen. The coop 
is cleaned, the feathers saved, and the 
bottom of the coop lined with 3 or 4 
inches of fine earth or soft, short litter, 
covered with hay, and lastly the feath- 
ers, upon which the eggs are placed. 
Then if the goose does not go on her- 
self, I drive her in and shut her up 
three or four days until she will sit 
quietly. 

About 25 days after the goose sits 
I place the eggs, one at a time, in @ 
pail of water as warm as I can bear 
my hand in, and if there is a live 
gosling inside, the egg will jump and 
kick about in the water. A dead or 
an infertile egg will either sink to the 
bottom or lie still at the top. This 
is the best way to test goose eggs. 
After the goslings are all hatched f 
shut the goose or the hen in a small 
yard for a few days until the goslings 
are strong enough tq run around. At 
this time they are fed a mixture of 
corn meal and mixed feed. As soon 
as they can travel I turn them in a 
large field in a running brook, and 
from the time they are turned in until 





the frost comes in the- fall they do 
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Ration for Laymg Hens 


A “balanced” ration for laying hens 
and skill. Cottage cheese may be sub- 
stituted for teef scrap.—[Oregon 
Agricultural College Bulletin. 





not come near the building? for food. 
By November 1 the young geese that 
are to be killed are fed all the whole 
corn they will eat until killing time. 
They are then dressed and sent to 
market. 


Rhode Island Red m the South—I 
have been .a lover of poultry all my 
life, having had pet chickens before I 
could walk, and ever since. For about 
15 years I have been breeding pure 
stock, and have found that none 
equals the Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red. This breed is hardy, prolific and 
a good forager, and will stand confine- 
ment well. The young chicks grow 
well and make good broilers, fryers 
and roasters, and are fine table fowls 
at any age. I got 50 eggs through an 
advertiser in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column, and hatched 35 chickens, af- 
ter having lost several eggs through 
hens smashing them. I lost only one 
chick until the flock was fairly ma- 
ture, then the whole flock crowded 
into one smal! coop, and three or four 
were smothered.—[O. H. C. Rodgers, 
Knox County, Tenn. 








Best Market Chicken—When I was 
a small boy father got some. Barred 
Plymouth Rock fowls, which aston- 
ished us all when we offered = the 
chicks for sale. The market men 
would give 5 cents a pound more for 
our nice, uniform-looking fowls, and 
I soon managed to have the scrubs 
cleared out. We raised only pure-bred 
fowls from that time forward, and 
never had too many. Today we have 
far better market chickens than 
the Barred Plymouth Rock, in White 
Plymouth Rock, White Wyandotte 
and Rhode Island Red. -The last is 
probably the best all-around fowl! in 
existence, considering its capacity for 
fall egg production and its brilliant 
beauty when well bred. If ome has 
good stock of either of these varieties 
and gives the young ones free range, 
with plenty of wheat and cracked cor: 
in a feed box or trough, protected from 
the weather in a coop slatted close 
enough to keep large fowls out all the 
time, 25 hens will net more money in 
a year than the best cow the farmer 
can keep. If the young ones are sold 
as broilers the returns will come early, 
but if too busy at that season they 
will be just as profitable as winter 
roasters. The pullets should give 4 
stated income from eggs after Novem- 
ber 1, or evem earlier.—{Aimslee N. 
Anderson, Delaware County, Pa. 
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Wise Summer Management of Sheep 


Homely Hints for the Flock Master—-The Summer Brings Its Joys, Also Its Sorrows---Circumventing Some of the 
Annoyances in Handling Sheep---Good Points of Utilizing Simple Dips---Some Requisites for the 
Summer Pasture---Cheap Sheds Well Worth Considering---By Dr C. D. Smead of New York 


HE average sheep owner who 
may be considered a good care- 
taker during the winter 
months, is sadly neglectful 
after he once puts the flock out 
to pasture. He seems to think 
that the sheep can then look 
after themselves as long as the pasture is 
good, and all that is necessary for him to 
‘do is to drop around once a week and give 
the flock a dose of salt. In by far too many 
instances the flock owner, not noticing but 
few, if any ticks, at shearing time, considers 
it wholly unnecessary to dip them, which is 
a mistake. 

Even in case of but few ticks, that few 
never practice race suicide. With them it is 
multiply and replenish the tick family all 
they can, and partake of al] the mutton they 
¢an devour, no mat- 
ter what the price of 
spring lamb may be. 
It troubleth not. the 
-tick. There is no 
boycott of meat 
known in the tick 
family. They eateth 
mutton and grow fat, 
while the farmer’s 
prospective $5 lambs 
in September. are 
discarded by the 
butcher, on account 
of the lamb not being 
fat enough to look 
well hanging up in 
the market. Now, 
when all things are 
ready, it takes about 
three minutes’ time 
to dip a tamb in 
some good sheep dip, 
costing about a cent. 
Thus it is we say: 
Never allow the flock 








3 feet high can be easily strung across the 
field and some stakes driven a rod apart 
and a few staples will keep the fence up 
and keep the sheep on one part of the -field 
while the other is springing up some fresh 
grass. Sheep do not relish high nor tough 
grass, but do best on short, fresh pasture. 
The weather has got to be pretty dry when 
the grass will not spring up fresh in two 
weeks’ time, when the flock is kept off. Thus 
arrange so as to change the pasture every 
two weeks, and it will pay big interest on 
all trouble in the increased thrift of the 


flock. 

Another important thing for sheep is shade. 
In case there are no shade trees in the pas- 
ture, and I confess I don’t think they are 
needed, as I think a better thing than shade 
is cheap sheds for the flock to run under, 





are such a@ menace to the sheep industry. 
These sheds need not be expensive at all. 
Some posts driven into the ground and poles 
placed upon them and covered with straw or 
pine boughs, some old boards used to side 
up the sides is all that is necessary. When 
fall comes, remove the cover and: the manure 
readily can be pitched out as easily as it can 
be from most winter quarters for sheep. An 
all-important thing for sheep is water in 
the summer months. Yet many sheep owners 
strive to argue that sheep need no water 
when on pasture. Well, they do just the 
same; and the man who says they do not is, 
as a rule, using his argument to cover up or 
find excuse for his laziness in not providing 
water for his flock. This is a matter that 
every flock owner must figure out for himself: 
only furnish good, wholesome water for the 
flock, and don’t for- 
get to keep medi- 
cated salt where the 
sheep can help 
themselves at all 
times. 


A Whopper — In 
the issue of April 16, 
F. C. I. of New York 
speaks of a large ap- 
ple tree on his prop- 
erty in New Jersey. 
After giving the di- 
mensions, he asks if 
any one has a tree 
that can beat it. I 
have one on my farm 
that puts his tree far 
in the shade. He 
says his tree meas- 
ures 9 feet in cir- 
cumference, 18 inches 
from the ground, 
that it has six 
branches measuring 
respectively 43, 42, 








to go to pasture until 
dipped, and Mr Tick 
is no more in evi- 
dence. Neither is Mr Louse, who is fully as 
annoying to the sheep as is the tick. 

But there is more than this to the dipping 
question. When a carbolic dip is used, it 
cleans the skin and a better growth of wool 
is secured for the next season in case the 
flock is kept over. But I have not told all 
yet when the carbolic dip is used. It leaves 
an odor, which as soon as wet a little by 
the summer showers, is very repulsive to flies 
and will in case of a spell of moist, warm 
weather prevent the danger of some in the 
flock becoming fly blown. Now a word con- 
cerning the pasture. Never strive to keep 
the flock the summer through on the same 
pasture. In case it is a large one, study to 
divide it into twe fields. A woven wire fence 


A WELL-SHAPED PURE-BRED DORSET RAM inches, 


where it is quiet and dark. These are far 
preferable to shade trees, which always take 
up land that will grow pasture for the sheep, 
and the sheep droppings left under the shed 
furnishes the finest kind of fertilizer for top- 
dressing the wheat land in the fall. More 
than this, in case the flock is infected with 
stomach worms, a large part of their drop- 
pings containing the embryo worm will be 
dropped where it will not stand any chance 
of infecting lambs or sheep, and the washing 
cannot carry it into fhe grass that may be 
eaten by the sheep. Under these sheep sheds 
can be placed a box of medicated salt, to 
which the sheep can run at will and thus keep 
themselves well protected from the worms 
that are now fresh in this country and that 


34, 27, 26 and 23 
making a 
total branch circumference of 16 feet 3 
inches, and counting the circumference of the 
trunk, a total circumference of 25 feet. My 
tree, 18 inches from the ground, measures 13 
feet and has five branches measuring respec- 
tively 73, 68, 64, 41 and 36 inches, making 
a total branck circumference of 23% feet and 
a grand total circumference of trunk and 
branches of 36% feet. This is 11 feet larger 
than F. C. I.’s tree. It is time to hear from 
someone else.—[H. H. Carlisle, Cumberland 
County, N J. 


Cool, Low Temperatures will greatly retaid 
the growth of most germs in cream and cream 
quickly cooled will keep sweet much longer 
than when it is allowed to cool gradually. 
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‘MAKING BEEF ON’ GRASS 


Although in the corn belt this braheh of 
the cattle business has been gradually re- 
placed: by Winter feeding, it is still of con- 
siderable importance in the trade. Corre- 
spondence of the Illinois experiment station 
with over 500 cattle feeders in the state, sev- 
eral years ago showed that about one-fourth 
of them put cattle on full feed in March, April 
and May, as compared ‘with one-half in Sep- 
tember, October and November, the remaining 
one-fourth béing distributed throughout the 


year. The Indiana éxperimént station estiniated 


that 40% of the feeding in that state is done 
in summer and 60% in winter; and the Mis- 
souri station found, 49% of summer feeding; 
as compared with 57% of winter feeding in 
“Missouri. At present, hGwever, it is prob- 
able that the proportion of winter-fattened 
cattle in the corn belt is larger than these 
figures indicate, owing to, the gradual. break- 
ing up of pastures for grain growing curing 
recent, years. 

The kind of pasture best. suited to summer 
fattening is a. question that deserves more 
consideration than it. usually receives. Blue 
grass. is ‘the pasture preferred. by more than 
half the cattle feeders in Illinois; timothy 
ranks next and, only a feeder here and there 
uses clover or other legumes for this purpose. 
While it is true that under proper conditions 
no other crop is so well adapted to grazing 
eattle in the corn belt as blue grass, at, the 
same time blue grass.pasture is in many cases 
the. least productive field on the farm, On 
reugh or timbered Jand it is the ideal perma- 
nent pasture crop, but on prairie farms it does 
not often yield. reasonable returns on the 
value of the land, unless it is drained, 
manured, occasionally disked, kept free from 
weeds and only moderately grazed. 

The average date of turning cattle to grass 
in. Illinois is May 1, but when feed is as high 
as at present, the temptation is to use the 
pastures considerably earlier. Unless they 
have ‘een well conserved im the fall, it ts a 
mistake to allow stock upon them ag early as 
May 1, when it is not absolutely necessary. 
When fattening cattle are to bé sold by July 
1, it is, of course, necessary to turn them out 
early in the spring if they are to be grazed at 
all before marketing. In this case 4 pasture 
containing a good growth of grass should be 
held over for early spring use, or else the 
eattle finished in the dry lot. 

As to rations for fattening cattle on grass, 
it may be said that corn should generally be 
either ground or soaked, ear corn usually 
being too hard at this time for the tender 
mouths of grazing cattle. Whether to feed 
oil meal or cottonseed meal with the corn wit! 
depend largely upon the grade of cattle and 
the kind.of pasture. Such feeds are usually 
profitable for young steers or for any cattle 
grazed on timothy or other non-nitrogenous 
grasses, or where for any reason the appetite 
and thrift of the cattle are improved by add- 
ing these feeds to the ration. But blue grass 
or clover pasture furnishes protein, maintains 
the appetite and reguiates the digestion of 
cattle to a considerable extent and thus to 
some extent. takes the place filled by oil meal 
or cottonseed. meal in winter feeding. 

Shade and water are important. matters 
in connection with grazing cattle, and the 
more nearly natural the conditions can be 
made, the better. In-a pasture which con- 
tains no trees, it sometimes pays to put up a 
board roof to protect cattle from the hot sun 
in July and August, but summer feeding on a 
large scale is not generally advisable at all 
where there is no natura] shade in the field. 
The late L. H. Kerrick of Bloomington, Il, 
believed in locating the shade, feed boxes and 
water supply so as to protect the cattle from 
flies by taking advantage of natural condi- 


tions. Grazing toward the shade and 


fgaihst the. bféeze, they.leave.the flies abort. 


the bedding place, instead of following in the 
hot stin to, péster the cattle all Gay: In mar 
keting cattle that have been fattened on 
grass, feeders shduld not make the mistake 
of sending-plain grades of cattle to market 
during the fall run of range cattle. The 
lower grades should either be turned off 
before midsummer, or so fed as to be ready 
for tarket after most of the fat range Cattle 
have been sold. 


ee 


BROILERS AT GOOD PRICES 
CORRESPONDENT 

In southeastern Massachusetts, with a good 
view to the Atlantic; and: 4ll: in the neigh- 
borhood of Akin’s Corner; may be found 
about a dozen potltry farms, aggregate 
ing. 10,000 laying liens; vesidés thousands 
of chickens being pushed forward to the 
broiler stage and thousands more in a 
state. of incubation; to be shipped as soon 
as hatched to all parts of the. country, I 
visited the farm of Bdward G, Gifford, 
known as the Horse-Ghestnut poultry farm. 
He was the pioneér of the enterprise in. this 
leeality and has a present, equipment of 50 
to 6@ buildings. He has 1500, laying hens, 
and 20,000- chickens, are hatched. yearly, 
divided. into three hatches. Im January 
ehickens for broilers. sold: in. Boston market 
number about 3000; in Mareh, those to; be 
reared to choose his layers from, about 4000, 
and from March 10 the entire plant is run 
to hatch ont chickens te be shipped. to all 
parts, of the country, this number. varying 
from 13,000 to 15,000. As this.is Mr. Gifford’s 
specialty, I will first give the principal details 
of this branch of the business. 


Getting the First Start 


At first he started in, with. the incubator, 
and like many another young man who. has 
tried to launch out into the new. ways of 
business was discouraged by many, but having 
hatched 56 chicks. from his 200 eggs, which 
would seem a small percentage at. the pres- 
ent time, he became enthused and was assured 
that the orfamental machine (as some termed 
it) was réaly practical, From then on, after 
figuring out. What he felt sure would. prove 
@ profitable industry, he started. to increase 
ina careful way and has established & profit- 
able, thriving business. It-was a Nard; uphill 


climb. Mr Gifford has prodneed early broilers, - 
for. which he hag realizéd as high as. 48. 


cents a pound. Besides selling his own prod- 
uct, he has marketed as many as 3000 broilers 
for others. The second season he added a 
second incubator of 200-egg capacity, and got 
out from. 400 to 500 broilers. with both 
machines in two.hatches. Hater he. built an 
incubator house to hold. for. machinés, fn 
which he had séveral different makes, and 
has enlarged his incubator house from year 
to year, also the number of machines, until 
at present he has about 25 machines. Some 
are of 200 capacity and quite a number of 600- 
egg capacity, with a total of 11,000-egg 
capacity. 

The day I visited Mr Gifford he was testing 
the second let of eggs. This afforded a good 
opportunity of. observing some things in the 
incubator room that seemed novel and showed 
that experience is a good teacher. The room 
was so arranged that by closing. one shutter, 
which contained a hole the size and shape 
of an egg, he had an excellent and economical 
way of testing the eggs in all weathers, and 
by the aid of a bench and chair could test 
out about 120 dozen an hour. 

From this building we went to the brooder 
house containing the January hatch of 500 
little chicks of the Plymouth. Rock variety. 
The house was 60 feet in length, simple in 
construction, with no floor, but with plenty 
of windows furnishing sufficient light, That 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY = | 
“this. part ‘ot the Work wile & sticdass was 
confirmed by the vigor and happiness of the 


little chicks. The brooders were of simple 
construction, heated by kerosene lamps. The 


_ bottoms. of the houses. were: filled with. sand; 


furnishing grit for the chicks, and each 


_brooder yard contained greenswards, fur- 


nishing grass. The chicks were fed mostly 
by the dry feed system. From this house 
we went to another of the same length, also 
into two more in succession of 50-foot lengths, 
and another of 100 feet in length, which con- 
tained a total of 1600 chicks at that time, 
with other hatches coming. 

These Buildihgs: are kept in use until 


June I, usually. I noticed a large num- 


ber of outdoor brooders; which I found 
upon inquiry were used for the chicks 
that were to be Rept efter leaving 
the. broader hottses. Im speaking of the 
hatching of chicks to ship to various parts 
of the country, Mr. Gifford. related. his. satis- 
faction of the method. He spoke of the 
progress of this branch. of his business, and 
believed it to be thie. most. satisfactory way 
of, supplying the customers’ wants. H® said 
it. gives. much better. satisfaction than ship- 
ping the eggs. Some of his reasons ate, that 
there is more sympathy shown the chicks. by 
all. who handle them than the eggs, and that 
they are usually delivered to the customers 
in. better condition and. that the eggs are 
hatched, out by experienced men, 

The percentage of loss of chicks was very. 
small in shipping them in this manner, and 
he has. many testimonials from all over the 
country of satisfied customers. The egg 
producing, end of the business consists 
of. 1400 hens of. the Plymouth Rock, 
Rhode Island, Red. and, White Wyandotte 
varieties, which, although kept for utility 
only, weré originally from. good. strains, and 
as. they are now. Kept separate and. culled to 
@ Certain extent; there aré some good spéc- 
imens to be found. 

The. houses are on. the colony plan, with 
dimensions. of 12x8 feet, usually, are from 
= to 50.in, fumber and contain about. 30 hens 

each, with, coékerel in each pen. At féed time 
the attendant with his team covers. 1%. miles 
in Visiting all the flocks. The houses are quite 
a. distance apart, so that all the flocks have 
@, frée range and are located all over the 
farm; some in cilltivated lots, but miost. of 
them. in what would seem, like pasture land. 

Pach house has a wire or screen door. “ The 
hens are not let out 4n very rough” any ai 
and in this manner haye plenty of fresh 
Phey are fed with the dry feed system. e 
hoppers and water fountains used are mostly 
of Mr Gifford’s own inyention. Asa dry feed 
they receive a mixed ration of meal, bran 
and middlings, always have.plenty of fresh 
watér; shells and grit; in winter haye a 
generous supply of green foods and a small 
supply of beef scraps. 


CULTIVATING CORN THIS SEASON 
CLARENCE A, SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 


The mild. March was followed by a some- 
what wet April.in most parts of the country. 
This enabled. farmers to get their corm ground 
in condition for reception of the seed at a 
very early date. Planting, however, was 
delayed because of the wet weather-in April, 
so that when the seed was finally put inte the 
ground the soil was. full of moisture, but 
having been prepared some time, weeds were 
well started. This will make. it. necessary 
during the present season, therefore, ta give 
particularly- careful cultivation. With the 
soil full of moisture, the land is in excellent 
shape for growing. corn, provided the weeds 
are kept down and the upper 2 or 3 inches 
are loose and act asa soil mulch. 

The best possible thing, of course, would 
have been before planting to thoroughly disk 
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LOOKING ' AFTER THE CROPS 


the land-and harrow it until any weeds which 
might have started were. killed. In a great 
many cases this was done, so that the seed 
went into the ground under favorable cir- 
cumstances. If this was not done, the only 
thing to do is to go over the field care- 
fully with the best cultivator available. A 
good smoothing harrow or some of the mod- 
ern weeders will do an immense: lot of good 
in killing young weeds and loosening the 
surface of the soil. Frequently, when corn 
grows slowly at first, this treatment can be 
given two, or even three: times, for best 
growth. 

This first treatment should be followed by 
the most caregul cultivation of the crop. The 
ordinary cultivator with small_ shovels 
attached answers every requirement. Care 
must be taken, however, to run close to the 
rows of corn, so that the weeds will be cov- 
ered and thus prevented from getting a 
start.. If the season happens to turn dry, 
which is easily possible, this careful and 
thorough cultivation will conserve the mois- 
ture and render it available during July and 
August, when the corn crop requires large 
amounts of water. If it should continue wet 
the same treatment is very satisfactory, in 
that it results in a more complete warming 
of the surface soil and also kills the weeds. 
Don’t be afraid to cultivate your corn crop. 


been said concerning the wearing out of corn 
lands in America. I think it is a pretty safe 
conclusion that this wearing out consists not 
so much in depletion of food elements as 
in an unsatisfactory mechanical condition 
brought about by the using up of the humus 
in the soil and the extraction of the vegetable 
matter. . Where corn land has been cropped 
a number of years without the addition of 
stable manure, leguminous crops, or careful 
rotation, the soil becomes hard and lifeless. 
If, on these same lands clover and cowpeas, 
or any of the leguminous crops are grown, 
the humus content will be increased and the 
amount of vegetable matter will grow larger 
from year to year. The soil will become 
open and porous, will be easily worked and 
will be ic good condition for the production 
of large crops of corn. In some cases, of 
course, the amount of phosphorus and also 
of potash may be reduced materially, but 
these are the exceptions to the rule. 

* The Nebraska experiment station and many 
other investigators find that soils properly 
treated from the standpoint of humus and 
vegetable matter and also mechanical con- 
dition, do not show an appreciable decrease 
in mineral elements after being farmed for 
30 or 40 years. While all agricultural author- 
ities do not agree, it is pretty safe to conclude 
that the depletion of mineral elements is not 














HAY LOADER MAKES WORK REAL PLAY 


With modern tools hay-making has become easy labor on the farm. 


The fork in the 


barn and the loader in the field share with the mower, rake and tedder in displacing what 


drudgery was once connected with the hay harvest. 
Even the boys can use them. 


made, the loader is an indispensable tool. 


On every farm, where much hay. is 
The photograph here 


reproduced is a hay-making scene on the farm of L..F. Newkirk of Cumberland county, N J. 


The ‘acreage this year is large, because of 
the killing out of winter wheat, and unless 
some unforeseen condition prevails the price 
of the 1910 crop will be satisfactory. 


Later Cultivations Important 


While. first cultivations are particularly 
important it is also imperative that the sec- 
ond, third and fourth cultivations be carefully 
attended to. -It- has been so fully demon- 
strated: that corn roots should not be dis- 
turbed by.deep culture, that tke practice of 
shallow cultivation; particularly late in the 
season, is to be recommended under most all 
conditions. - If the season is wet 
it is not so important, but it is a safe practice 
to 1efrain-from enitivating corn deep: at any 
time. Ridging is not advisable in many local- 
ities. The objects to be attained are destruc- 
tion of ‘weeds and maintenance of the mellow 
surface soil. . 

During - the- last deéade.\a *eréat “deal “has 


and late, 


s0 much to be feared as the elimination of 
vegetable matter and of humus. 

To assist, therefore, in maintaining these 
very important -points, the sowing of cowpeas 
or soy beans between the rows before the 
last cultivation is a practice to be recom- 
mended.. This can.be done either broadcast 
or with the ordinary one-horse small grain 
drill. _These legumes grow rapidly under best 
conditions, and extract a large amount of 
humus from the air and put into the soil 
much vegetable matter. During the present 
season this ought to be given careful atten- 
tion. 

If after the corn is husked it seems .desir- 
able, stock may be turned in to eat the legu- 
minous crops. What remains in the ground 
will- materially improve the condition of the 
soil. If, howéver, the corn is not to be pas- 


tured, the stalks.should be carefully. cut the 


following.spring and everything, including the 
: [To Page 728.[ « 
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TEN YEARS WITH ALFALFA 


KY 


73 


J. B. WALKER, CHRISTIAN COUNTY, 


For success with alfalfa select a site that 
is high and dry and fairly fertile; the richer 
the soil the better will be the alfalfa. Be 
sure that the land is well drained. In my 
experience the higher the site the better, yet 
I have some alfaifa in rather low land that 
has done fairly well. In preparing the soil, 
I go on to the land as soon as it is dry 
enough to work in the spring, and not a 
moment sooner. I first use a sharp disk 
harrow, harrowing the land both ways. This 
practice usually fines the soil to the depth 
of 3 or 4 inches. I now put on the breaking 
plow, and turn the whole to the depth of 
about 7 or 8 inches. By first fining it on 
top, then turning that under, I have the soil 
fined clear through, with no clods or air 
spaces in the soil. I then put on a drag to 
level the surface, and crush what clods are 
on top. Then I put on the lime, using 2000 to 
4000 pounds of air-slaked lime to the acre. 
I harrow that in; mind you, do not plow the 
lime in, as it will sink fast enough, and let 
me say right here, I would not sow alfalfa 
without liming. I am sure that more failures 
result from lack of lime than any other one 
cause. 


The Weed Problem 


Now the elimination of the weeds begins. 
I work this land every few days, and after 
every rain I work it for two reasons: one to 


kill the weeds, the other to conserve the 
moisture. Do not work the soil deep, you 
only want to work it deep enough to kill 
what weeds germinate; those beneath the 
zone of germination need not be bothered. 
The dust mulch, thus secured, will retain 


the moisture. I sow about the first of August 
to the first of September, but prefer not later 
than August 20. I sow 20 pounds of well- 
cleaned seed to the acre, and sow both ways, 
10 pounds each way, and cover with a roller, 


weeder or light harrow. 

Inoculation is necessary. I prefer to use 
soil from an old alfalfa field, or a sweet clover 
field, but if you cannot get either, use com- 
mercial inoculation. I have had splendid 
results with it. When you can get the soil, 
sow it broadcast, about 200 to 300 pounds an 
acre, harrowing it in immediately, as the 


bacteria. 
experience is, 


sun will kill the I have tried the 
nurse and my that the 
nurse crop gives the same protection to the 
alfalfa that a wolf would to a lamb, so leave 
it off. 


crop, 


Clipping Not Desirable 

Neither should clipping be done. When 
you clip to kill weeds, you hurt the alfalfa 
more than the weeds. Alfalfa should not 
be cut until the new shoots start at the base. 
If the weeds are there, just let them remain, 
and do not bother the alfalfa until it is ready 
to cut, then cut. The alfalfa will then start 
readily and grow so rapidly that it will choke 
the weeds; and when you make the second 
cutting, the weeds will begin to get sick. If 
your alfalfa turns yellow and begins to dis- 
appear, just kiss it goodby as it is going, 
because you have failed either to prepare 
your land right, or have not used enough 
lime or inoculation has been ineffective. When 
the new shoots start at the base, start the 
mower. 

I have had 10 years’ experience with alfalfa. 
The above is the result of that experience. 
So far as latitude, longitude, altitude or 
precipitation is concerned, neither plays any 
especial part in the growing of alfalfa. In 
a few words, well-drained land, a well-pre- 
pared seed bed, inoculation, plenty of lime, 
good seed, will enable you to grow. alfalfa. 
But don’t pasture, don’t sow on foul land, 
don't sow on wet land, don’t sow without 
liming. 
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Automobile Clutches Explained 


G. B. 





The gasoline engine must be started 
by external means, and to be practi- 
wal for a road vehicle there must be 
@ way to conmect and disconnect it 
from the driving wheels while run- 
ning. This is done by means of the 
clutch. Clutches proper are of two 
general types, disk ani cone. 

The form _r consists of a number of 
steel disks, generally about 40, half 
of which will be so made as to rotate 
with the fly wheel, and the other half 
rotates with the shaft that comes out 
of the case which incloses the disks. 
These two sets of disks are assembled 
alternately, a driving disk, next to 
this a driven disk, and then a driving 
Wisk, and so on. To force the disks 
@gainst each other there is a strong 
spring. 

When the driver pushes on the 
pedal he pushes the spring back, and 
8&0 makes ‘t possible for the disks to 
weparate. They have a tendency, how- 
ever, to hang together, and generally 
the edges of half the disks are cut 
and bént so as to make small springs 
These push the disks apart when the 
main spring is released. This allows 
the driving disks to continue to ro- 
tate and the driven ones and their 
shaft to stop rotating. To make sure 
that the driven disks wili stop run- 
ning, some makers fit i. clutch brake. 
This is simply a friction surface that 
is engaged when the clutch pedal is 
pushed as far as possible. 

That the clutch may take hold eas- 
ily and not jerk the car, and also to 
lubricate the disks and prolong their 


lives, the disks are inclosed and run 
in oil. Here is a_ good, practical 
point: If the oil is too thick they 


will slip and heat and wear them- 
Selves out. If too thin the clutch will 
jerk the car, or stop the motor. Most 
makers recommend a mixture of ker- 
osene and light gas engine cylinder 
oil. Make a mixture and try it. If 
the clutch slips put in more kero- 
sene, if it takes hold too suddenly put 
in more oil. Generally one or two 
teacups of mixture is ample, but be 
sure to keep the mixture in the case. 
‘Again, too, about every thousand 
miles the clutch ought to be washed 
out. To do this let the old mixture 
out, put in some kerosene, and put 
in the plug, start the engine, then 
work the clutch peda! back and forth. 
The kerosene will cut out all the old 
mixture. Do this a couple of times, 
drain them, and put in a new mix- 
tire. I have recently seen a clutch 
removed from a car that ran 20,000 
miles in taxicab service, the hardest 
service automobiles are put to, and 
the disks Were just as good as new. 
The good, old-fashioned cone clutch 





It will stand abuse 
more easily repaired by the 
Part of the flywheel is 
turned tapering. The clutch cone is 
forced into this by the spring. The 
cone is generally lined with leather, 
and some provision made so that part 
of the leather will come in contact 
with the taper of the flywheel first. 
This allows the clutch to take hold 
easily. 

I once had a car with a cone clutch 
that was poorly designed. No mat- 
ter in -how good condition the leath- 
er, the clutch would always jerk the 
car when starting. No way was pro- 
vided to bring some of the leather in- 
to contact with the wheel first, but 
the whole leather touched when the 
clutch was let in. I took four pieces 
of 1-32x%-inch sheet iron, a little 
longer than the width of the clutch, 
and at each % inch distance around 
the cone pushed one of the strips be- 
tween the leather and the cone; then 
bent the ends over, and under the rim 
of the cone. Four little ridges in the 
leather resulted, and these touched 
the wheel first. The clutch worked 
beautifully and I had no more. trou- 
ble until the high spots wore down. 
After about three months’ use I shift- 
ed the strips to a new place. 

Clutch leathers should be kept soft 
and pliable with castor oil or neat’s- 


is hard to beat. 


and is 
average man. 


foot oil. Do not put on so much oil 
that the clutch will slip, and thus 
burn and char the leather. If after 
applying the oil the clutch slips, 


sprinkle a little-fuller’s earth on the 
leather, thus absorbing the surplus 
oil. This is cheap, and can be bought 
at any drug store. Never use resin, 
as it destroys the leather. In some 
cases it is necessary to take out the 
clutch, wash and soak it in gasoline, 
ar] then thoroughly scrape and clean 
the leather. Castor oil should then 


be applied a number of times until 
the leather takes up all it will hold. 
Clean off the surplus oil and put 


clutch in car. When you start out on 
the road after doing this take some 
fuller’s earth, and if the clutch slips 
on the hills put a little on the leath- 
er. . Many times drivers let the clutch 
slip and so burn the leather, and gen- 
erally such clutches will have to have 


a new leather put on. Try to keep 
grease and lubricating oil off of 
clutch leather. 

Considering other forms of the 
clutch, the three plate, the external 
band and the internal band are 
modifications of the cone clutch. 
Then there are one or two. semi- 
disk clutches designed to run 


without oil. 

{This is the concluding article of a 
short series by our automobile editor 
describing in a plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense manner the leading parts 
of the automobile engine. These arti- 
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eles have been read with great in= 








terest by many farmers, including not 
only those who own and operate auto- 
mobiles, but others who are consider- 
ing them. Some of _ the principles 
involved in the construction of the 
automobile engine are quite similar to 
those in the gasoline engine utilized 
for power in so many ways on the 
farm. American Agriculturist again 
ealls the attention of farmers to this 
helpful department of Modern Rural 
Mechanics, and invites subscribers to 
forward to us any puzzling questions 
which may bother them. These we 
will refer to our experts and promptly 
print the answers.] 


Invest in a Low-Down Wagon 


ROCK COUNTY, WIS 





WwW. C. HUGUNIN, 





I have three handy wagons, with 
iron wheels and frames. The wheels 
are 26 inches and 32 inches, with 4- 
inch tires. I leave these wagons out 
of doors, and they will not dry up 
and the tires run off. The wide tires 
do not cut up the land. The low- 
down wagon also comes in very 
handy in bringing the corn from the 
field, as I feed my cows a great deal 
of corn fodder. I hitch the handy 
wagon every day either to draw out 
manure, string out corn fodder, haul- 
ing products to canning factory and 
sugar beet factory, which are about 
14% miles from here, and for hauling 
beet pulp from the beet factory. 

I have on my handy wagon a 
handy rack which I made myself. It 
is 14 feet long, and I have three dif- 
ferent tops for it, one for hay or fod- 
der, one for hogs and cattle, and one 
for drawing manure, and each can be 
shifted by one man in less than a 
minute. I also have what I call the 
handy. stock sorter and handler. 
These are panels made out of 4xl 
inch, or what we call corncrib strips. 
Take four of them 14 feet long and 
put strips on them to make panels 
about 3 feet high. I cut them in two 
pieces in the middle and put two 
large, strong hinges on, so the panel 
cau be shut or opened. I have two 
of these. 

I have loaded hogs on my handy 
wagon out in the field. Just. drop 
th. hind wheels a little and with the 
two stock sorters you have a strong 
yard and can handle them in any 
manner you wish. Every farmer in 
the country who handles hogs, sheep 
or cattle should have a handy iron- 


wheel wagon with 4-inch tires and 
a handy rack on it, and two stock 
sorters. 





Carbon Bisulphide Kills Weeds 


The use of carbon bisulphide for 
killing weeds has been practiced suc- 
cessfully by the experiment station of 
the Hawaiian islands. It was used 
upon some large native plants having 
stems 8 or 4 inches in diameter. In 
one instance a guava tree more than 
6 inches in diameter at the base was 
treated, and in the course of two or 
three months the leaves began to 
wither and die. An examination 
showed that the roots were dead to 
the tips, and their whole tissue discol- 
ored. The method of application is 
pouring commercial bisulphide down 
the stem of the plant, beginning about 
6 inches above the ground. The ef- 
fect secured is seemingly due to arti- 
ficial freezing. This liquid has the 
property of volatilizing almost in- 
stantly. This cools the surface of the 
bark so suddenly that the plant is 








‘suckers should be removed, 


destroyed. In addition to this freezing 
effect, it would seem to exercise also a 
poisonous activity. 

This discovery would seem to be of 
immediate value in removing ob- 
noxious weeds and bushes. It should 
be remembered in using it, however, 
that the fumes inhaled continuously 
are likely to produce serious effects 
upon the workman, such as dizziness 
and~headache. It should also be re- 
membefed that the gas arising from 
this chemical is of a highly inflam- 
mable nature, and should be protected 
from accidental flames. It is not def- 
initely known what effect the ex- 
tended use of this chemical would 
have upon the soil if used in large 
quantities. 
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Sweet Potatoes for Family Use 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








The ground should be in good con- 
dition to receive the young plants se- 
cured from the growth made from 
the sprouting of the tubers in the 
hotbeds and the early development 
resulting. Plants are ready to re- 
move as soon as they have developed 
roots, which is as soon as they are a 
short distance above the ground. As 
in transplanting cabbage, the advan- 
tage furnished by the moistening of 
the ground should be improved. 
Plants put out under such a condi- 
tion and also those set in the cool of 
the evening will start much better 
than plants set in dry soil and in the 
heat of the day. Small areas may be 
planted by using a line to mark out 
the rows and a trowel to make the 
openings in the soil. 

Much care should be taken in re- 
moving the plants. They should be 
carefully severed from the _ tubers, 
and the aim should be to retain the 
rootlets started to the greatest extent 
practicable. They should be put into 
the soil as soon. as possible after they 
have been removed from the seed 
bed. and the hotter and sunnier the 
weather the more important relative- 
ly is haste in planting. The earth 
should be firmed around the roots of 
the plants, especially when -moisture 
is lacking and cannot be supplied ar- 
tificially. The distance between the 
rows will depend on soil conditions 
and the variety of the tubers. The 
average distance is about 36 inches 
and between the plants in the row 
about 20 inches. 

It is highly important that the 
Plants make a vigorous start, as it is 
when they are small that they can 
offer the least resistance to the at- 
tacks of insects. The result can only 
follow when the ground is in good 
condition as to tilth and fertility, 
which emphasizes the necessity for 
having the soil well prepared. Growth 
may also be facilitated by strewing 
over the ground some quick-acting 
fertilizer, as nitrate of soda, but on 
rich land this will not be necessary. 


Cultivating Corn This Season 


{From Page 737.] 
tops of the leguminous plants, turned 
under. Thus, if a sensible rotation, 
consisting of clover every third or 
fourth year, with an occasional crop 
of small grain, is practiced, if the soil 
is worked over when sufficiently dry 
to prevent .puddling, the cornfields of 
America will continue to produce sat- 








isfactory and profitable crops for all — 


time. 

Of course, along with corn farming 
the raising of live stock must be prac- 
ticed, so that a considerable portion, 
at least, of the grain used on the farm 
will. be consumed at home. With the 
prices that have prevailed the past few 
years for cattle, sheep, hogs and 
horses, live stock production is very 
attractive. 

On most corn farms it is the custom 
now to have a small! field set aside for 
the production of seed for the follow- 
ing season. This plat of cofn should 
be given special attention. It should 
be cultivated more frequently, if pos- 
sible, than the main crop, weeds 
should be kept out, barren stalks and 
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History of a Berry Patch 


L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


I have had many letters of inquiry 
about my patch of Marlboro red rasp- 
berries and the crop of 1909. The 
field had been in strawberries the sea- 
son previous to planting, had been 
manured with 20 loads of hog manure, 
fall plowed, thoroughly fitted early in 
the spring, marked in rows 6 feet 
apart and furrowed with a light plow 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


water poured over it. As soon as it 
begins to slake the moistened sul- 
phur is added. When the slaking is 
over the mass_is cooled by adding 
cola water. Then the solution is di- 
luted to 50 gallons, ‘and _ strained 
ready for spraying. No fire is used 
in this process. Instead of this self- 
boiled mixture 1% gallons of the 
commercial lime-sulphur wash is 
sometimes used to 50 gallons of water 
and two pounds of arsenate of lead. 

In response to inquiries, letters 
have been received by the board from 
experiment station men who give their 


lithing. 








he plants. These were taken from , c a i 
mes = : views and experiences. Dr S. W. 







































healthy fields... In planting we used Fietcher, director of the Virginia sta- 
the partially filled furrows near the Ommending the use of the self-boiled The Kellogg $1,000 Corn Trophy was won by the man who pro- 
and covered the bone meal. We gave apples, such as Ben Davis, Winesap, 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead, or 
and as the kainit was fine and not in state have sprayed with arsenate of If we can get better, we will. The distinctive fla- 
furnishing potash, had a secondary ef- ¢rapie value as a fungicide and con- Flakes — Kellogg's. 


the continuous row system, and set tion, says: ‘‘We are strongly recom- 
plants, and following with a fine-tooth lime-sulphur pnd: execnnie of lead on dated Gxt of corn exhibited at the Omaha Expositi 
good cultivation and were rewarded Albemarle and Grimes Golden, sub- 
of 1000 pounds of kainit to the acre of arsenate of lead with plenty of 
chunks no injury followed this rather ead twice, and\yhave had very little vor—the inimitable cooking and flaking process 
fect in preventing injury from drouth. trolling curculio, almost controls ‘ . 
Look for This 1s Clon 


the plants 2 feet apart in the row, mending the use of lime-sulphur, 
covering the soot shy at stand cies ene outed: nome-votea & <1 Who Won the Corn Tro ? 
sowed one ton pure ground bone to tory-boiled, for the summer spraying 
peaches, and use of factory- 
? 
with a very satisfactory growth of ject to bordeaux injury.” 
was applied to the rows broadcast. lime to control peach curculio and won its favor through keeping to the high- 
peach scab or brown rot. It seems . . 
—are found only in the genuine Toasted Corn 
The plants were thinned in the fall brown rot; so we recommend either 


the acre, scattering it heavily along Of tree fruits. We are especially rec- 
cultivator, which leveled the furrows bojjeq diluted 1 to 30 on varieties of 
plants. The crop of 1908 was very good Prof W. H. Chandler of Missouri ¥ 
fer a young patch university writes: “This station rec- . 
In February—of 1909 an application ommends the use of the self-boiled 
The plants were dormant at this time, brown rot. A good many men in this est standard. Selected white corn alone is used. 
salty application. The kainit, beside that the arsenate of lead has consid- 
of 1908 and spring of 1909 to about 60 giving two sprayings with arsenate 


stalks to the rod. The good plants of lead, the second of which is com- 
: . P sand the Mined with self-boiled lime-sulphur, 
removed were sold pgs Pag this and another one about one month be- 
sales gmounted to 9i0e. m shis fore the fruit is ripe, with self-boiled 
secant area 131% bushels fruit a lime-sulphur alone; or we recom- WA Ke Datta Crook ch. 


sold at an average price of $3.25 a mend the alternate plan of spraying 














eerevsiagg Your Profits 
By Regularly Applying 


ERRMANN'S 8, <R40E Pun: 
The only sure death to Potato Bugs, Tobacco Worms 
and all insects that destroy from 20% to 30% of crops 
every year. It is practically free from water soluble 
arsenious acid, therefore, when properly applied, it wi/Z 
never scorch nor burn the tenderest 
plants, as impure Paris Green will. 
Guaranteed to meet the require- 
ments of various State Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

Sold in }-Ib. to 56-Ib. packages, 
“ANE PARIS ¢ also barrels and kegs—net weight. 

{ , We will supply you if your dealer 
will not. It is easy for him to 
get it and he will if you insist. 
Send for HERRMANN'’S 1910 ALMANAC 





















THRIFTY GROWTH OF LIMA BEANS 







New Jersey is noted for its lima beans, which are shipped to city . 
markets and also canned in immense quantities. During 1909 more than 
8760 tons were canned. This is probably less than half the quantity 
shipped to market in a fresh state. 







See Almanac Offer 






bushel, or $427.35,. plus $168 for twice with arsenate of lead and using 
plants, equaling $595.37 gross returns. Plenty of lime to prevent injury.” 
No account was kept of berries used Several cther station men _ have 


kos ee . written, and all who have tried this 
on She Seren. This would have brought method recommend it notwithstand- 

















the figures over S600 for the crop. ing the slight danger of injury to Ie tells nest to soxny property with Paris 
e peach foliage. But it is important #reen and is full of valuable informatian to 
Del S ° P ° that the self-boiled lime-sulphur be , farmers, orchardists and truck growers, 
aware Spraying Fractice cooled as soon as the lime is slaked. safe bugs.” MORRIS HERRMANN & CO.6¢-0 William $i. New York 


To boil it would make it fatal to 
The state board of agriculture is Peach foliage. 











recommending the use of arsenate of 
lead and the self-boiled lime-sulphur 
wash for the two great enemies of 
the peach, the curculio and the 
brown rot. The United States de- 
partment . of agriculture has been 
working on the problem in conection 
with the experiment stations of sev- 
eral states, and the pretty definite 
conclusion is as follows: Spray about 
the time the caps fall off the fruit 
with two pounds of arsenate of lead 
and three pounds of lime to 50 gal- 
lons of water. In two or three weeks 
from this time spray with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur' solution, with 
two pounds of arsenate of lead to "0 
gallons.of the wash. A month later 
spray with the self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur, omitting the arsenate of lead. 
The lead. paste is mixed with a little 
water and added to the water in the 
first instance and to the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur in the second. 

For both the second and the third 
sprayings the self-boiled lime-sulphur 
is made by using eight pounds each of 
quicklime and flour of sulphur to 5 
gallons of water. The lime is placed 
in a suitable barrel or other receptacle 
and two or three gallons of cold 


In the Garden—wWith the currant 
and gooseberry I recommend fall 
rather than spring pruning. I com- 
mence as soon as the leaves have 
partially fallen, trimming out all 
drooping branches to encourage an 
upright growth, all dead and dying 
wood, and all sprouts except two or 
three of the strongest for renewing 
the fruiting wood. In removing the 
sprouts I prefer pulling them rather 


' than cutting them off close to the 


ground, and where they do not come 
off easily with a good, vigorous pull 
I remove the soil at the base of the 
sprout and cut it off as low as pos- 
sible. After the bush is trimined and 
all grass, roots and weeds removed, 
mound up a little, covering all ex- 
posed rootlets. This operation serves 
as a fall hoeing, and is much easier 
done then than in the spring, when 
the grass and weeds have more 
strongly fastened their .roots in the 
ground. This pruning eway of all 
surplus wood and sprouts in the fall 
gives added strength to the roots for 
sustaining and stimulating that part 
of the bush remaining.—[Wyman El- 
liott, Minnesota. 












insecticide—yet harmless to 

oes not burn, ft 

mitiions of dollars for farmers in the past 15 years. Equally effective 
on Potatoes, Squash, Cucum bbery 


bers, Melons, Vines and Shrub 


Prevents Blight on All Crops 


Death.” Easily 


9 as ier pe powder a ace our Onto Bester ve eee GD=e8 Se 
spraying mixture. Aliso effective on 


or Direct ee in Jo 3, Sand 8 


keys. Interesting bookiet F 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL COMPANY — 
4 Willard Street 


Leominster, Mass. 
Pat. March 16 and Nov. 0, 1807 


 aReneate. Dowden 


Simple, strong, always in order. Works in alii 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 








1077 Elm Street, Prairie City, ta., U.G. Ms . 

Cg oy ee BINDER TWINE 7 I-20 LB. 
TUDOR & JON! Eh 

Weedsport, N. ¥. Theo, Burt & Sons, Melrose, OMe 
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mon-sense manner the ieacing pars 
bark so suddenly that the plant is suckers should be removed. 


the disks were just as good as new. © 
of the automobile engine. These arti- 


The good, old-fashioned cone clutch 











ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
BEEF CATTLE IN EARLY SUMMER 


The Herd and Hot Weather Conditions--Start Off at Pasture— 


[s] 


ERCHERON 


740 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 





porter and breeder of ‘rie immerse. 
ELWoOopD s. AKIN 
172 South St., Aubuern, N. ¥. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by mail or here at school. 121 students 

attended last term. The largest school of 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker S0c per year. 











-_The old idea was that the change 
of cattle from winter to spring feed 
was bound to result in loss of flesh. 
But since the silo has.come into use 
this trouble has been very largely 
overcome, because there is no change 
from dry feed to green. 

I have found it a very good practice 
to. dip‘'the herd both when going into 
winter quarters and when going onto 


STALLIONS AND ™ MARES Good Rations for Middle South—Separating Old and Young Established by Hoary Stevens in 176 
cr earns wees: | Stock—-By A. L. French of Rockingham County, North Carolina. HEAD 


a hot climate. Castrate the grub 
calves when two months old, and you 


had» best castrate a number of the’ 


pure-breds each yee. also, 


Glen Farm Guernsey Sale 


At the Glen farm Guernsey sale held 
at Annadale farm, Mt Kisco, N Y, 52 
head of pure-breed Guernseys were sold 








20 TO SELECT FROM 

offers a rare opportanity to 

EER. _ nding purchaser to 

secure high-class anim or animals to 

their present poy 7 you are looking for 

supe cattle at a reasonable price, this is the place 

now isthe time. We want to sell. BR DK 
STOCK FARM, Henry Stevens & Son, Lacona, N. Y. 














STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


Mr. Horace L. Bronson, JERUSALEM, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. May 5, 1910 


Missouri Auction School, | »2*“': yd feed vo sngghlbenae are Some of the best sales were as follows: The bull calf came . tan & oe 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Mo, | ‘?8t are not harboring a few lice, OF  o. ockton of the Glen . $1500 | With dim I would like to have you send me the markings on 
will not warrant investing in a dipping To H. W. Howe. Bedford, Ww xy. See Se eo fine calf ccnsived; 2 
; . : gets rid of these troubles in a hurry, Wytecetem of the Glen... st sangre 525 | WILL RECO D TAR FARM srt ie 
, catiée: o C. Whitman, Katonah, N ¥. ery truly, D. DF. 
Learn Auctioneering | :20s the nides and causes the cattle 219.5) of the Glen...... vesecses 4765 | git don't make so much difference what we say of ourselves 
And Be independent to shed sooner than they otherwise To H. W. Howe. What do our castogare cay of ws? 
Summer term of Jones National School of Auctioneer- would. I use the dipping cistern, but ce 3 yg ag of the Glen. cesses 450 me —t. pas = ell — Ayan Fe Te 3200 Whe 
ing opens July 25th. Catalog free if you write today. | where one is not provided with this R. S. Brewster, Mt Kisco, N'Y. this prize? 
Carey N. Jones, Pres., 2856-2358 Washington Bivd., Chieago, Ill. ‘ : ‘ Midget’ of the Glen........ covceese 400 NOTE :—Do not forget that we supplied the state of Utak 
convenience, or the size of the herd To R. 8S. te wie wete —< n peed Se es spring. Look forthe STAR 
2 . s P : ; a ear ceept no er. 
will not permit investing in a dipping F lare = A gg ha TE oaewceceecese 425 | worace L. BRONSON, DEPT. a CORTLAND, ¥. Y 


FOR SALE. Ae Whtl {My 





















































tank, a thorough washing of the ani- 


grass. It seems to do them good to 


think they are getting into mischief. 


Water Witch of the Glen......... 375 


To E. P. May, So Farmin ton, Ct. 
Celia of eee see = coe hid 200 












































Seuss sews ready for breeding and a mals in a solution of about double o J. H. Hammond, Mt Kisco, NY . 
HET 9 rendy for ship strength will answer the purpose. Josephine of the Glen.....ccecees $75 Twenty capable of making from 
Inge have the of Chester White and Large , : nai . oe J. H. Hammond. 10,000 Ibs to 15,000 Ibs of 
Yorkehive in I have a habit of providing some dry Grieg if <a6 Oiem 370 Ik each in 12 ths alld 
Write tor descripti feed for some time after the cattle are ~ ToC. Whitman. atin heh Acids . Hig 4 > = March a iL 
‘Meart’s Melisht SS Chaay. New York supposed to be getting their feed from Lavender of the Glen...... 360 Eve en in arch or Apft 
C. R, Hamilton, Me . wialGars hav bun. .. TO W. W. Marsh, Waterloo, Ia. rade "very cow isperfect. Every 
| the pastures, always have an abun Poppy of the Glen 350 ener ia under Sveare.df & 
dance of peavine and soy bean hay— To R. 8. Brewster. = °°" "*”” Pemeatiedic anak oe 
enough to last all winter and some to Hesper of the Glen.............. 350 Holstein et y 
ng ge To G. B. Tallman, Fayetteville, N ¥ marked, weighing 1000 
spare. Clover or alfalfa is just as y . . 

Carman of the Glen...........5.. 340 Cows Ibs or better. We have several 
good. So after the herd goes to pas- To Sloan Estate. “Garrison, N Y. hundred head of the same 
ture for good I provide a light feed of Reatess y ip a ee , ; 2° | class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
this rich legume hay once a day until yyaigen Biush of the Glen’. > 300 | St you are leoking for the best, come te 
the weather becomes warm and the To Mrs M. Taylor, Mt Kisco, NY. the River Meadow Farms, Portland- 
grass gets good body to it. I like Pepetns 4 ee ee oe ° 300 ville, N. ¥Y. We can supply yeu. 
the calves to come just about the gor of the Glen Roe 

p hg S | time grass is springing strong. The pao, M. . Benjamin, Garrison, N Y, - 
: tee cows then furnish an abundance of ewdrop of the Glen...... eo. ae 
out of prize-winning sows for $10.00 ah ine Sine parcel ah, tian hor pine Sloan Estate. = Reebhas bhonen 
- , . ana of the Glen...... oC eee ccove 2 
H. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkville, N-¥. | receive no setback, but grow rapidly ~ Po Mrs A A. How we ee hh 
into big, lusty fell With th Melza of the Glen ~~ ’ 250 90 Ibe. butter 4 Fine (in fa et) has 23 year-a 
nto g, lusty te ows. i e pure- eeeeeseeesecseas nm a = 
Mul F ted H bred cattle I prefer the calves to run nro B,D. Whinthrop, Westbury, LI, 285 twith first a Valk Comenatio Se, then has Int mate 
@e-F 00 ogs with their dams and take their ra- To H. A. Kiby, Warwick, RI/ ct work thik ls meaintaiaing the high standard of Brother 
eee rues te bore cheten. dary Service Boars, tions when and where they will. rs x" $0 TEM 5 5. Saare Sivoo xc 275 town Herd quality. 
Bred’ guts and Pigs not not anin for sale. Adjoining our permanent pasture Equality Of the Glee. Sones. BE 250 AF BULL CAL $ NOW OFFE ED 
for reply. a iH. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, on we generally have a nice meadow of To F. Monroe Dyer. from fine record dams and sired by full brother to the 
timothy and clover. We so arrange Vines st he Sem, sees sescecccce 225 |} So timcettecmity ef type and, shows ail, moxiereen 
. i er. . Can of 
Alfalfa Lodge Yerkshires Susigeaaias | things that the youngsters are enabled paphine ot the leh .-.....-.-+ 226) | ibe hermtge Week cae geueaia be 
for twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large | °° slip through the pasture fence, To Mrs A. A. Hewett. geiege exe venssnabie. Qu McADAM, 
asty pige ot eight weoks, 1. @. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, nx | Whenever they are so inclined, and ioe of “the — teseee seeeeeecesm 225 ee ee ee a ee 
take a nibble at this tender, luscious yellow Rose sp nn Glen...... 210 





LAKESIDE HERD 




















ARGE BERKSH'RES AT HIGHWOOD 
‘ arsh. 
gages forsale of the umval IT weed due end Write | Lhe creep is easily arranged by driv- [Lassie of th l TL 
for booklet. He Marpondion B.¥. | ing some stakes alongside the wires To V. ot Oe Gen. Ossining, N Y¥. ~ HOLSTEIN- “FRIESIAN CA LE p 
of the fence, stapling all the wires to Roxy = ee ve seeeees ssecnes S000 rer peg oe nr a 
NOWGROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN the stakes, then cutting a couple of Ruth of the _ SS 200 which 100 Th Monin senda Be ng fn : 
Stock especially the wires. Set the stakes about a foot To R. D. wemeesrop - ey = Ble 
ons. SF Fr. "anew. anv. BLK, SvRAGUSE, M. u.Y apart, and the calves will soon learn Angela of the Glen. cccceceee 209 | TECords which average over 16,000 pounds. mi 
: ; To V. E. Macy, 100 cows have made weekly butter records Ch 
° choice tered ewes to slip through, or a slatted gate may Queen of the Glen.............-. 200 | which average over 20 unds. If u é 
> bredy also a few rams close, chi be used. This fresh, tender pasture To P. L. Payne, New York City, N Y. want choice ein of this dof ye a 
utwood Farms, BR. 4, Syracuse, N. is very helpful for the young things. The total amount of the sale was | or sex write Be na mor 
$13, 640, Rs an ma ge 3 $368 a hand. E. A. POWEL the 
- Cows After lv 1is sale was conducte y Leander F. 
Ryanogue Farm ‘does ws Just Calving Herrick of Worcester, Mass, with his L, eich 
: : usual system of dispatch, and yas satis. | 204 W. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y. ‘whic 
H E RD BULL x By the time the bull calves are four factory to all concerned.—[E. A. H. = Td 
1 . months old we turn them and their | AM OFFERING 20 GRADE - 
ge pad Ss a f Imp 1084? dams into a pasture away from mai 
iss Luna’s Prize Defender 10687 | tne balance of the herd, so that when BARDEN’S — 
tag! ont of prise winning? P mmo ready for serv- | cows or heifers come in season the a a 
RYANOGUE FARM bulls will not be following them and HOLSTEIN FARMS fit 
Putnam County, Brewster, N. Y. ae them, -- this is very that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
. damaging to a growing calf. The 25 SEPT. COW of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein first 
ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE oh brags ms “f — preying JUNE COW heifers three years old, all due to freshen lo t 
y on east once ay price from $85 this spring. V¥.D. Robinse n, Edmeston, 
Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. to see that everything is going all Gaeiag to $218 atti te “ = = 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. right, and good milking cows will E. C. BARDEN, Ww. Winfield, N.Y. WELL Bum 
/ LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilie, N.¥. | generally need milking for some weeks BRED B U L L Ss T 
é after calving. No udders should be HIGH LAND FARM | anerica De Koi Burke oth, No. 50540, born repo 
allowed to remain full of milk for any a BULL March 17th, 1908. tern 
EDGEWATER FARMS | lensth of time. as this may cause CALF Sir Bob Cornucopia De Kol, No. 86130, born Dleo 
trouble both to the cow and calf. Calf er Tee prea 4 “etandson of De Kal Hovessber 3 1902 
High-Glass Imported Guernseys | sors ss vrougne on many times by | Sagi Jeeie Venmaaaieibscor: 0 | qulin tested, stn Nou marked and tober im 
neglect at this point. aa Price $100 each If sold at once. 
COMES A Hh = MMAMMAINUA, ELT] Grade calves are treated differently. “veces FUREY, N.Y: | pp. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 
e ieve e@ pure-brec ca In 
PREBLE STOCK FARM | 22°22 22, »itt te aam and receive FOR SALE 
all the milk, this method is too ex- of Kt Sexi Mai ay, Ge nee ee an | EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS Fisc 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES pensive for the production of grade = ae grade Holstel: tth P 
A. A. KNAPP N.Y calves on high priced land. We have peat: SE —e ‘ Fort Piaia, ¥. ¥. | QQ ara fer 90 
\ ° PREBLE, N. ? : ; . Ye All fresh. Not one under 40 
generally made a practice, when rais- Tbs. per day, some as bi, Ibs. per day. 
ing grade calves, of letting two calves Come and see them day This is the J ny 
Heifers and Bulls nurse one cow, keeping the calves ‘in OLDEN GLOW TERRACE | orcers’s iY y received until ‘all sold. 
bata A gana — ior, sale, The eee are |}a small lot where they could get . — a vs 
rept ay youn breeding considered. abundance of grass, and bringing the Registered Holstein Bull Calves. Ocrtiana grad 2 pares om » sones 
ALTON MILLER, Ft Plain, ¥.Y.|"UTSe cows to them twice a day; Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
also provide some shelled corn twice 
a day after the calves are a month old, H H H 
Trout Brook Holland Farms | 1 have toa a good many calves »y | BULL GALF FOR SALE olstein-Friesian Bulls 
. 5 Bull hand, and always have made _ very 
Registered Holstein Calves good calves by that method. But that | **-CHRIRIQPEER COLUMBO. _DAM—HENGER- From 30-ib. sires. Ready for sernce. é 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y¥. is too trying a job for a stockman in | ZOLLER BROG., DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 

















Oleo Facts Worth Considering 





The oleo hearings at Washington 
just now should be studied in con- 
junction with facts of production. In 


the fiscal year 1909, latest full year 
for which figures are available, total 
output of oleomargarine was _ the 


Jargest since the present law of 1902 
went into. effect over 92,000,000 
pounds of oleo were made. But that 
js not all. Of this vast quantity, less 
than 6,000,000 pounds came out bold- 
Jy into the open as colored oleo, pay- 
ing the tax of 10 cents a pound; near- 
ly 87 millions were produced as 
uncolored oleo, the largest in the his- 
tory of the business, this paying the 


trifling tax of % cent a pound. The 
stamp tax on these two items was 
only $787,000, or less than. one-third 


ef what the government received in a 
gingle year under the old law when 
there was a flat tax of 2 cents a 
pound. The rvcord for nine months, 
ended March 31, 1910, as shown in 
the table, is «ven more startling 
Stated differently, the. government 
revenue is roughiy a quarter to a 
third what it was years ago, while 
the tonnage nearly at 


production is 
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¥ Sita 4 4 . 
LIVE STOCK 
No Disputing It 
The ham bone, and the lamb bone. 
Receive far less attention 


Than the fish bone, and the wish bone, 
And the moot bone of contention. 





[M. G. K. 
Milking Machine Test 
Some important tests have been 
made by the New York experiment 


station dealing with the care and 
manipulation of milking machines. 
These tests were not primarily con- 
cerned with the efficiency of the work 
of the machines, but were conducted 
to ascertain the relative bacterial 
content of milk drawn by milking 
mac'ines. One of the most impor- 
tant points proved is that complete 
immersion of the milking parts of 
the machine in brine between milk- 
ings ‘is much more efficacious than 
the most careful steaming. A 10% 
solution of common salt is satisfac- 
tory for. this purpose. The limit to 
which the germ content of the milk 
can be reduced depends upon the 
efficiency of the air filters, and varies 
widely with the different kinds of 
machines. Where the milking parts 
of the machine were immersed in 
brine when not in use, the number 
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TRIO OF WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH FOWLS 


Few breeds of fowls are so radiantly beautiful as the Polish, and none 


are better adapted for pets in village quarters. 
they are truly 
earn their keep while giving pleasure to the eye. 


end with beauty and docility; 


Black is probably the most popular 


mired. The specimens shown above were 


Chenango county, N Y 


@ record-breaking level. Of even 
more significance is th> fact since 
the present law went into effect some 
eicht years ago, the amount of oleo 
which is honestly colored yellow and 
gold with the 10-cent tax, has re- 
mained at nearly a standstill in bulk, 
while there has been almost a con- 
tinual growth, and an enormous one, 
in the.output of the uncolored oleo. 
fit goes without saying that a very 
large proportion of the last named, 
first of all, pays this insignificant tax 
lo the government, and then subse- 
guently is fraudulently colored and 
bold. Thus Uncle Sam and the con- 
Bumer both get the worst of it. 

The accompanying table from the 
teport of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue shows the output of 
bleo almost from the beginning. In 
1902 and earlier all oleo paid the 
Bame stamp tax, 2 cents per pound. 


Production of Oleomargarine 





IIn thousands of pounds, last three 000 
‘ omitted. ] 

Fisc’l yr Rev- 
tnded Rate Rate Total enue 
ne 30 of Ke of 10c output U 8* 
S910¢ .106,322 2,763 109,085 $542 
909 ...86,573 5,710 92,283 787 
908 ...74,072 7,453 $1,525 930 
907 - 63,608 7,759 71,367 675 
906 « -50,546 4,889 55,435 382 
905 ...46,427 5,560 51,987 445 
904 - -46,414 3,786 50,200 280 
903 67,574 5,710 73,284 443 
902t ., 126,316 2,944 
9 ew: 104,944 2,518 
900 .., 107,145 2,544 
> Re 56,958 1,409 
890... 32,324 786 
1888 eer 34,326 864 


* In round thousands of dollars 
tNine- months ehded March .31. 1910. 
New law. 


But their merits do not 
wonderful layers, and thus 
The White Crested 
variety and the most generally ad- 
raised by Charles L. Seely of 


of germs per cubic centimeter aver- 
aged 17,000. When not so immersed 
the average was 88,500. 

In measuring the effect of allowing 
air to remain in the tubes during the 
day, it was found that tubes from 
which: the air was excluded contained 
only one-fourth the bacterial content 
which was present when air was ad- 
mitted. The use of cotton filters in 
the machine reduced the bacterial 
count by one-half. These results in- 
dicate that milk;can be drawn by 
machine with probably a lower bac- 
terial count than by any other method 
of dairy practice. 





Ringbone—W. H. &., Pennsylvania, 


has a mare that has ringbones on 
both hind ankles, for how long a time 
he does not know. He asks for a 
remedy to “kill” them, and wants to 
know also whether or not she can be 
worked during the treatment. If 
these growths are of long standing, 
there is little that can be done for 
them. On the other hand if com- 
paratively recent in development they 
may be fired and blistered by a com- 
petent practitioner, and the animal 
given from one to two months’ com- 
plete rest. There is no treatment that 


is absolutely sure in a case of this 
kind, and hence it is more or less of 
a gamble. 


























AND DAIRY 





The Women 
Send Him Flying 


Farmers’ wines know that only Sharples Dairy 
Tubular am Separators are free from the 
disks and other work-making contraptions used 
in all common machines. The woman who 
must wash the separator will not approve the 
purchase of any common machine, even though 
the agent may misleadingly claim it is simple or 
easy to agents care nothing about 
causing women Boapese work, omen have 
good reason to oad such age ents flying. Why 
not? "Washing 40 to 60 disks is no pleasure, 
and women are wise to avoid it. 


SHARPLES DAIRY TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


have no disks, yet produce twice the 
skimming force, skim twice as Clean, 
skim faster and 
wear longer 
than common 
separators. 
The World's 
Best. World’s 
biggest separa- 
tor works. 
Branch fac- 



















ex 
most, ft not 


mbined, . 
Probably replace more common separators 
than any one maker of such machines sells, 




















Write for 
No. 100 
THE SEARPLES — :ca. 
meen? en YS Portl 
Reante, Gan. w 4 pee, Can 
FarrLea FARM 
==) | 
MILK @CREAM 














if you want your 
business to turn 


TAKE HOLD AND PUS 


Ineting poopie’ by adopting modern methods in your 
ie b o} modern me 8 your 
deliver ats Pateon st Low-Down ” Milk Wagon is 


strictly sanitary and will push your sales. Particular 
Phe. will be glad to — milk delivered from one of 
its, because it is handled in a perrectiy sani- 

Write for complete descriptive matter. 


Box 503, EARLVILLE, Wt. Y, 


tary t—.-] 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., 


80 Ibs..More Milk 


IN 3 DAYS 


Resulted from using ‘‘ Will- ay ey tt 
on iwenty-two cows—kept th 
and increased milk flow 80 1b lbs. in Saaye. 


WILL-KILL-FLIES 


the most effective liquid « raving ing preparation and 
disinfectant, will kill flies and all insect pests 

at wd your stock and en Spa meaus more 

more eggs, healthy , contented cattle. 
Free Test _ our 
We'll send you, ex wow powpals east of Rocky 
Mountains, 1 gal. of ** Will-Kill-Flies” and « 
"ide on receipt of $2.00. Use half of it—if 
doean't Fm — a every respect, we will 

asts longer and accom 
pn mobo preparations, 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANT 
Box 920, Utica, X.¥. 































ECONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
nw egg of ensilage spoiling. 

uic easy gy without 
ammer or wrenc Free access. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypress staves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free satalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 


‘SILOS 


The kind you would buy 
if acquainted with all. Sur- Wi pu 
all others in Strength, [alll 
Durability, Convenience. il Hf: 
Ask the man who uses one. [JEU] 
Only Silos used by U. S. [UIEMII} 
Government, Washington. iis) 
Also Silo Filling Machinery. gafi//|Eaiiii]) 
‘ Catalogs free. : 


















































remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains tod 
xs encgens 


araniged te to 
Don't experiment wit x 
or imitations. ee it, no matter ‘how old or 
t 
tried—your money be omnaye Ne 
Jaw Cure ever fai tr Gar fair plan 
her with full information on 
ew and its treatment, is given 
Tininge Fost-Pocket 
ary Adviser 


Most complete veterinary book ever eset and 
to be given away, ene LY: Rec ocen 


py Tape, Ghesae 
221 Union Stock BOS, Chemica ik 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opspaimia). Cataract 
and nctivitie 
Shying cone all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 

lected. Ne matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use“ VISIO" under our GUARANTEE, 
Money retunded if under directions it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 


WSi0 Remedy Ass'n, Dept A, 1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, til, 




















NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano inbicestion CURE 3 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
° 20 years sale. Send for 
booklet. 






SAFE TO USE 
YANOILIGNOD 


mn 7 vw ~ 
“aah Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Toledo, Obie 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 





that make a horse W 
have Thich k Wind, or oer ces 
down, can be removed with 


or ~ Bunch or Swelling. 






Veins, Ruptured Mnecles and 
Ligaments, V aricosities, — 


matic Enlargements. 
ant and safe Con a sbouie at aaae or delivered. Book 
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layer to your 
Quickly cooled and 
eerated milk makes hicher pricedeream 
aed butter. We will expiain the won- 
—, working of, the profit-paying 
hampion Mi Ik Cooler Acrater, 
ox makes dairy profits bieeer Write, 
Chameten Milk Cooler po 
15th St. Cortland, N. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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tal, convenient, 

Lasts all season, 
Made of metal, canaet 
pill or ttp over, will not 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
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Value of Farm Trains 





Farm trains are running again. New 
York has them; Ohio has them. Why 
should the railroads spend so much 
money, and how will they reimburse 
themselves? There is no daubt in the 
minds of the officials and of the lec- 
turers that the plan pays all con- 
cerned. Shrewd business men don't 
throw money away, nor do busy pro- 
fessors leave their college work to talk 
for no object. 

First, the plan will pay the farmers 
who adopt any practice that will, with 
the same equipment, increase their 
yields of grain, hay, potatoes, milk, 
butter, eggs, etc, especially if at the 
same time this practice improves the 
character of the farm. Not only will 
increased crops and improved land 
pay the farmer, but every member of 
the farmer’s family may benefit be- 
cause of the increased income. 
“Second, the plen will advertise the 
institutions whose lecturers meet the 
need of the audiences. As all of these 
are state institutions whose purpose 
is improvement of the people, their 
chief aim will be gained through the 
increase of students. Put because 
many of these students will return to 
the farms of the state, especially those 
who can spare time for only the short 
courses, the cause of improved farm- 
ing will be still further advanced. 

But, third, the object sought in run- 
ning these trains lies deeper than the 
mere increase of yields the farmer 
may secure, or than the augmented 
number of students at the state col- 
leges and schools. The thing the rail- 
Ways are most interested in is the 
prosperity of the people all along 
their lines. Increased yields generally 


mean improved farm conditidéns and~ 


EDITORIAL 


modes of living. The prosperity of the 
farmer means increased prosperity for 
village, town and city residents. In 
all this the railway, as the carrier, 
must profit in the long run. It has 
been estimated that every acre of hay 
is worth at least 50 cents, and every 
acre of potatoes $3 to the railway. It 
has also been stated that every farm- 
er’s family, directly or indirectly, is 
worth $100 a year in business to the 
railway. Now, because prosperous peo- 
ple make prosperous communities, and 
because prosperous communities at- 
tract people whose aim is prosperity, 
it-is surely a natural and laudable aim 
for railways to promete methods that 
tend to make people prosperous. So 
while the cost of running a farm train 
may seem to be high, the railways 
will reap their full harvest from the 
good seed they have been sowing. 


Improving Farm Poultry 


Some people are complaining of 
poor hatches and weak chicks. Such 
results indicate that the methods are 
at fault or the stock rune down in 
vitality. The management during the 
present year is, in most cases, not 
alone at fault. Probably the trouble 
extends over several seasons. The 
mere introduction of a new rooster or 
a sitting of eggs from a neighbor may 
have done no good, but rather harm, 
because of the neighbor’s bad or worse 
practices. Therefore, it is usually best 
to bring in new blood from a different 
locality. 

At this-season, while the results of 
the spring hatching are clearly in 
mind, the decision should be made 
as to the best means of improving the 
flock. It is not yet too late to pur- 
chase eggs of the American and. Med- 
iterranean classes of fowls for hatch- 
ing, provided the chicks will receive 
good care, But probably a better way 
would be to use all the cocks and 
cockerels and undesirable hens and 
pullets for the table and to introduce 
the best obtainable male of a utility 
strain next autumn. This bird should 
be the only male allowed on_ the 
place, and should be mated to none 
but best layers.. By careful line breed- 
ing for two or three years, and by 
eliminating the drone hens, the vigor 
and egg-producing character of the 
flock can be wonderfully improved at 
very small initial outlay. Now is a 
good time to decide. 


~~ 











It is high time now to prepare 
against drouth. Experiences last sum- 
mer prove conclu- 
sively that the worst 
effects of dry weath- 
er can be avoided. In 
sections where most crops were fail- 
ures for lack of rain, other crops were 
scarcely hurt at all, and still others 
even highly successful. When the ma- 
jority of crops_are poor there is al- 
most always more money for the man 
whose yields are of good quality and 
quantity. This also was proved in 
1909. Whether 1910 will be a dry 
year, of course, cannot be predicted. 
Nothing, however, is to be gained, but 
much likely to be lost by figuring on 
a wet year, should the season not 
prove to be wet. On the other hand, 
should the season turn out wet, noth- 
ing will have been lost, but much 
gained by preparing. now against 
drouth. Preparation consists in weekly 
cultivation to maintain an inch of 
loose soil on the surfaceeto retain the 
moisture in the lower soil, where the 
roots seek food and water. This 
method of preventing injury and of 
insuring success is so simple that 
everyone ean practice it. It has been 
proved to pay wonderfully. 


Insmrance 
Against Drouth 





The various shipping associations 
and individual firms in all parts of 
the country are up 

Fighting in arms over the 
Higher Freights proposed sharp ad- 
vance in freight 

In this the farmers are equally 
interested. In fact, in a certain sense 
it vitally concerns them more than 
many classes of manufacturers and 
middlemen. For eventually, so far as 
most of the raw material is concerned 


rates. 


which comes directly or indirectly 
out of the ground, inereased carrying 
tolls come largely out of the pockets 
of the producers. If it costs more to 
ship a car of corn from Ohio to 
New York, or a car of wheat from 
South Dakota to the head of the 
lakes, this, perhaps, destined for for- 
eign markets, the increased cost in 
most instances is pinched off the 
price paid for the grain in the coun- 
try. It is interesting to note that a 
vigorous campaign against the rail- 
road rates was begun at Chicago last 
week, where -a well-attended mass 
meeting was followed by permanent 
organization and the laying of plans. 
These busines8 men were conservative 
and fair in their position, but were in- 
clined to insist that the matter be 
arbitrated before such body as the 
interstate commerce commisson. |. If 
this cannot be brought about, the 
shippers propose to undertake other 
methods, doubtless claiming that the 
action .of the railroads is against the 
federal anti-trust law. 





Memorial day—a day for memory. 
Let us not lose sight of this, its true 
purpose and meaning. 
Pansies Let us bear ever in 
for Thoughts mind that it is a day 
consecrated to liberty 
and to a united people. The thinning 
ranks of blue and gray honor their 
dead—the comrades with whom they 
fought the bitter struggle that we, 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren while time shall be, may glory 
in the strength and power which lies 
in union. Tenderly let us think of 
the men who gave their lives, their 
all, for posterity. No less tenderly 
may we honor the aged and falter- 
ing few still with us, who, for the 
same cause, gave of the vigor of their 
manhood and would as freely have 
given their lives as did those whom 
the angel of death chose. Memorial 
day—a d::» for memory, for honor, 
for reverent thanksgiving. 
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The farmer must be a business man 
in order to keep the many details of 
the farm systema- 
Highly tized. Business men 
Recommended want to know with 
whom they are deal- 
ing. They will do business with a 
stranger if he has the cash, or if he 
is properly recommended. That is 
why we take the trouble of watch- 
ing advertisers closely. The guar- 
a.tee on this page constitutes a rec- 
ommendation of advertisers in this 
journal and readers can safely do 
business. with them. 
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So Dr Moore has changed his 
opinion as to the effects of forests 
upon floods, as set ferth 


Forests.and in this issue. He ap- 

Floods pears to have likewise 
e changed his opinions on 
maay other subjects... Whether his 


present opinions are more nearly cor- 
rect than his former views is a prab- 
lem that will amuse the contemplative 
mind. Meanwhile, the cause of rational 
forestry will go right on. It will not 
be halted by the loquacious chief of 
the weather bureau. It is true, how- 
ever, that in the forestry reservations 
of the west considerable areas have 
been withdrawn from - settlement 
which are not actually essential to 
forest conservation. Some of these 
areas have already been reopened to 
homestead entry. Justice should be 
carefully applied with respect to such 
lands, and to past, present or future 
homesteaders thereon. But this can 
be done without injuring the prin- 
cipal of forestry conservation, 


When Carrots Are Well Up they 
should be thinned to stand 2 to 3 
inches apart in the row. Frequent 
shallow cultivation should be given 
with some light implements through- 
out the season. Late varieties for 
stock may be sown the latter part 
of May, or as late as the middle of 
June in the northern states. The 
plant makes its best growth in the 
cool weather of fall. 








Sens Posiiis te Tudiphacite Maka 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY 

I find extracted honey never brings 
as much a pound as section honey, be- 
cause my customers think the former 
adulterated. But if my bees are work- 
ing section honey, and I feed them a 
Pint of granulated sugar and water 
every other night, is that adulterated 
honey? -1 should like to have the 
opinion of the knights of the apiary. 
peg W. Newton, Trumbull Coun- 
ty, 

The theory of inducing honey bees 
to store sugar syrup or other sub- 
stituted sweets in the sections, while 
they are at the same time gathering 
nectar from the fields, seems to many 
persens a very easy and plausible 
thing to do. But should the inquirer 
try to accomplish it he would find 
that bees care very little for sugar 
syrup during « honey flow, and near- 
ly always abandon the feeders. At 
such times, at least, such has been 
my experience; but, to answer in- 
quirer’s question directly, such would 
be adulterated honey. 

The reason why extracted honey is 
considerably cheaper than comb 
honey is not because the consumer 
thinks all liquid honey is adulterated, 
but because it is cheaper to produce, 
two-thirds of it being produced in 
the south, where it is almost impossi- 
ble and also impracticable to keep 
comb honey from the ravages of the 
moth worm until the honey market 
fully opens, which is usually about 
the middle of September. Supply and 
demand regulate the price of honey, 
as with other commodities. 





kupteving See Stock 


T. S. HALL, PICKENS COUNTY, GA 





All bee keepers have seen colonies 
in their apiaries that outstrip others 
in the amount of surplus honey made, 
while in outward appearance the 20% 
colony looks very much like the 100% 
one, but there is a difference between 
these bees, and a vast one, although 
they seem to be alike. The apiarist 
should thoroughly investigate the 
cause of a falling off of surplus honey 
in his hives and improve his stock by 
removing the queen: in the colonies 
that fall short, and replacing with 
queens bred from  honey-making 
queens, whose colonies give the great- 
est surplus of honey. The selection 
of these superior queens for the rear- 
ing of drones to mate the young 
queens to is absolutely necessary for 
the transmission of those qualities 
mentioned in the progeny of the 
queens, and no drones must be al- 
lowed in or near the mating yards of 
these young queens, so that all possi- 
bility of mating with inferior drones 
or drones from inferior queens may be 
avoided. 

This selection should not stop with 
one season, but be continued from 
year to year. If this is followed up by 
the bee keeper, the increase of surplus 
will be very great. Selection for the 
rearing of drones must be as careful 
and persistent as the selection. of 
queens to rear queens from. Traits in 
bees can be established b) breeding 
from selected queens and drones, as 
well as in stock or poultry. This we 
have proven by careful selection and 
breeding to our own satisfaction. 
There are many valuable lessons to be 
learned from the small bee, and one is 
that honey can be improved by selec- 
tion and careful breeding of | bees, 
which lesson we have learned by ac- 
tual experience, 
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Velvet Bean Yield—A profitable way 
to plant velvet beans is in alternate 
rows with corn, according to experi- 
ments at the Florida station, The 
yield of shelled beans planted in this 
way amounted to 20.35 bushels per 
acre. White velvet beans yielded 
18.54 bushels last season. 
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King George Begins Weil 


The first expressions that were 
heard following those of regret at the 
death of King Edward of England 





were of apprehension lest serious 
trouble result from the change of 
rulers during the present political 


crisis in Great Britain. Not only was 
King Edward's influence powerful for 
peace among the great nations of Eu- 
rope, but his strong and steadying 
hand and tactful wisdom were feit“in 
all affairs of government at home. 
While, as a matter of fact, the king 
has: little real power, yet a ruler of 
the type of King Edward has a great 
influence. 

The new king has generally been 
regarded as a weak man. It has been 
felt that he would not be able to 
take up the great work that his father 


has been doing successfully, but 
would be a mere figurehead. Dur- 
ing the short time that has elapsed 


since the death of the king he, hap- 
pily, has so carrie” himself as tre create 
a very favorable impression, and 
hopes are rising that after all he may 
turn out to be a worthy successor to 
Victoria, his grandmother, and his 
father, Edward. As a popular favor- 
ite he had been handicapped Sy in- 
difference to sports and certain re- 
serve and aloofness, which has not 
conduced to popularity. 

It is expected that his court will 
be entirely different from that of his 
father; that many of the interesting 
and more or less worthy people who 
were favorites of King Edward will 
be seen at court no more, but that 
their> places will be taken by those 
whose lineage better accords with the 
traditional ideas and ideals of roy- 
alty. This means that there is likely 
to be less honors for Americans. 
‘Under King Edward many Americans 
enjoyed the friendship and hospital- 
ity of the king. 

King George has been very consid- 
erate of the interests of the people 
in matters pertaining to the period of 
mourning for the late king, and has 
sent out cordial letters to the. army 
and navy, which were received with 
approval. The severe test will come 
in connection with the clash of polit- 
ical parties in England, and espe- 
cially with reference to the fight that 
is now on to reduce the power of the 
house of lords. The king stands as a 
non-political head of the nation, so 
does not take sides in political con- 
troversies. There is always, however, 
the opportunity for tactful influence 
to bring about the wisest and best 
results. 





Some Postal Encouragement 





It seems to be the opinion of those 
that 


who ought to know congress is 











King George V 
Dressed in the uniform of a British rear admiral 
ones long service in the navy. He is 45 years old. 
He bears a resemblance to his kinsman, czar of 
Russia, and is said to ble in face and 
manner Gov Hughes of New York. He has not had 
the vices, ner received credit for the virt 
tofore, that characterized his father. 








taking @ broader and wiser view of 
the postal progress than has hereto- 
fore been taken by that body. This 
attitude is not demonstrated by any 
special legislation as yet, but many 
speeches were made while the post- 
office appropriation bill was under 
consideration, which showed a live- 
lier interest in needed postal reforms 
than has been shown by the members 
in the past. 

The present administration is mak- 


ing a special effort in the line of 
economy in conducting the several 
departments of the government, Un- 


der the urgent demands of the presi- 
dent and postmaster-general, appri- 
priations for the postal service were 
cut down to what the postal commit- 
tee regard as the lowest possible limit. 
One result was that so small an ap- 
propriation was made for the estab- 
lishment of new rural free delivery 
routes during the coming year as to 








Queen Mary 
Princess May of Teck, amd before her 
fiancee of the present king's 
brother, whe died. She will find it difficult to fill 
the place has been wy een Alexan- 
a whose beauty and works have endeared 
her to the peopie. 


practically stop further extension of 
that service and to deprive 500,000 
of the people who have already con- 
formed to the law for the establish- 
ment of new routes of any hope of 
securing them the coming year. The 
committee’s appropriation moreover 
did not consider the demand for an 
increase in salaries of rural carriers 

In spite of these economies, some 
very impertant amendments appar- 
ently stood a fair chance of being 
adopted upon the floor had it not 
been for the rule that a point of or- 
der made by a single member pre- 
cludes consideration of any amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill. The 
Postal Progress league had caused to 
be introduced the proposition extend- 
ing to all mail matter the $50 insur- 
ance against loss, now secured by our 
10-cent registration fee for first-class 
mail matter, and another proposition 
fo experimental service on the rural 
routes for the year 1911 of local par- 
cel post. 

The proposal was for mail matter 
collected within any single rural 
route. Parcels could be sent at the 
rate of 10 cents for 6 by 12 by 24 inches, 
the size of an ordinary suit case. No 
parcel to be over 15 pounds in weight 
or 6 feet in length. A large number 
of the members of the house appeared 
to favor these things, but did not get 
a chance to do so effectively, because 
one member raised the point of order 
against them. There is hope that a 
special act may be put through, al- 
though this is hardly expected at the 
present session. 

The really significant thing in the 
present situation in congress is that 
congressmen are being made to feel 
that the people are in earnest, about 
the matter of parcel post for in- 
stance, and need but a little more 
persuasion to take the action neces- 
sary to give us what we want. The 
*ostal Progress league, the farmers’ 
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congress, the farmers’ union, and oth- 
er organizations are following the 
lead taken by our agricultural jour- 
nals and their many subscribers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, in impress- 
ing upon the members of congress 
that it is for their own interest as 
well as that of their constituents to 
attend to postal reform at the earliest 
possible moment. They are being 
made to feel that, whatever is done 
or omitted, 
postage rates on periodicals, 
been proposed. 


House Postal Savings Bill 


The house committee on postal af- 
fairs, of which Congressman Weeks 
is chairman, has at last introduced 
in the house the postal savings bank 
bill which it has been considering so 
long. The bill passed by the senate 
did not suit Weeks at all, and a new 
bill was finally drafted. Among the 
features of the bill are the following: 
It safeguards deposits of funds from 
the postal savings banks placed by 
the government in local banks by re- 
quiring the local communities to de- 
posit their own bonds, state, county 
and municipal, as security for the use 
of the money. At the same time the 
money may be deposited only im in- 
stitutions approved by the trustees; 
so the government will guard against 
the collection and deposit of money 
in communities that do not warrant 
confidence. 

The 60,000 postoffices of the coun- 
try will not be thrown open indis- 
criminately to deposit, but only such 
will be used as have the ebanking and 
safety comveniences at hand which 
give assurance against the risk of 
burglary and the misuse of funds. 
The trustees having charge of the 
system will be the secretary of the 
treasury, the postmaster-general, and 
the attorney-general. The policy for 
the first year would be to try the sys- 
tem in perhaps 500 portoffices as an 
experiment, and develop it from that 
beginning. 








Five per cent of the deposits will | 


be retained by the government as a 
‘eserve and the remainder the trus- 
tees may invest one-half in govern- 
ment securities and one-half will be 
deposited in local banks. 
emergency the president is authorized 
to draw these deposits in the banks 
for the use of the government. In 
practice, therefore, almost half of t e 
money will remain in communities 
where it is originally deposited, but 
in time of war all will be available 
for government use. 

The attractions to the depositor in 
the new bill include the option of 
permitting his money to remain with 
the government at’ 2% interest, or he 
may buy with it government -bonds of 
$24 and its multiples which will pay 


him 2%% _ interest. Deposits are 
limited to $500 each. There will be 
opposition to the passage of this 


measure, but the prospect is that it 
will be passed in the end. 


Reducing Postal Deficit 


Postmaster-Gen Hitchcock is proud 
of the financial showing he is mak- 
ing in the postoffice department. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year he saved in the oper- 
ating expenses of the department 
enough by various economies so that 
he turned back into the general fund 
of the treasury $4,000,000 of the de- 
ficienty fund appropriated by con- 
gress, and it is claimed that there 
has been no impairment in the ef- 
ficiency of the postal service. 

Discounting $1,000,000 turned back 
this month, and $5,000,000 which Mr 
Hitchcock hopes to return to the 
treasury after the close of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, July 1, he expects that 
the deficit for the department this 
year will not be more than $8,000,000. 
The deficit last year was $17,000,000. 











The plans of William J. Bryan con- 
tinue to interest the people. Follow- 
ing his recent trip to South America 
he has sailed again from this country 
for foreign shores. He will lecture 
in Great Britain for a few days about 
the first of June. Mrs Bryan will 
meet him at Edinburgh June 14, and 
they will attend the world’s mission- 
ary conference, and then return to 
America July 1. From that time up 
to the middle of the month Mr Bryan 
will devote his time to Nebraska pol- 
itics. Six weeks after that will be 
spent lecturing before Chautauqua 
assemblies. The months of Septem- 
ber and October will be given up to 
making speeches in the political cam- 
paign in Nebraska and in congress- 
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it will not do to raise the | 
as hash 
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THE SURVIVAL 
OF THE FITTEST 


“0. Ames” shove'ls have withstood 
the test of 134 years, and by virtae 
of their superiority are to-day ac'- 
mitted to be che finest shovels made. 

There is Quality in every inch 
of every“ O. Ames” shovel. Fin-st 
steel blades, well d ash 
handles — all fashioned by specially 
trained and experienced workmen. 

If you want the best shovel, the 

fittest of the fit, demand the “O, Ames” 
make and refuse all substitutes. 
Our booklet “ Shovel Facts,"’ mailed free, 
will tell you why. 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 


Ames Building Boston, Masa, 
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CALDWELL SPECIAL-$93. 10 
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ELL-HALLOWELL MFG. CO. 
Commercial St, WATERLOO, 10WA 





change from pole to shafts or 
shafts to pole almost instantly. 
Fits any vehicle. Labor saver. 
t device made. To connect, throw 
ver up; to release, pull down. No tools, 
no special shaft or pole irons. A positive 
antirat tler and can’t work loose—takes up 
its own wear. Spring of best oil-tempered 
=e. Best dealers everywhere. Also — 
a by up. to-date! pussy manufacturers 


or eauben 
FERNALD MFG, COMPANY, North Fost, 








ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 
With Low Steel Wheels 
for a thousand fa. an jobs. Low, handy and 


ves lifting. saves strength, saves 
Gn ao fe. Get °c snow or summer and told 


Wie ase sendy 
tells fl Also Also separate =I hs ‘Wheat for cid 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box "he 1 Yourse 
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The Best Roof », 






your Chety Aa Oy 
has home es) that can an 
give the service and satisfaction of slate, 


Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 


is nature’s own and the one reiiabie roofing for 
home 4, ee suueey or out-buildings whether these 


It os — a than artificial imitations—is proof 
egainst fre-brands—never becomes water soaked, 
oerer Suse out, splits, warps or needs repainting or 

‘best sonfing is none too good for yow. The 
kind that never wears out is the kind you want. 
fy that Sea Greon or Purple Slate be used and you 
\y solvd your roofing problems for the balance 
your nataral life. 
& Tellus Where to Send This Booklet 
@ practical, time) d helpfal 
sesiog’ ts eat anole now sede wT hee Kee 
dairy, granary or any other eepeing = yb oy farm. Simply 
and mail the coupon below. ipt, YOur copy wi 
ithout cost or oie return mall. 
The American Sea Green Slate Co. 
(Roofgs that never wear out) 
. 112 Clark Street, Granvilie, N.Y. 


‘ epuseaeesE Sign and Mail this Coupon Today*ssnaanue 
Soa Green Siate Sranvitie: bi. y 


> 112 Clark Street, Granv 
Send she Book ‘‘Roofs’’ and name of nearest dealer i 
Roofing Slate to this address: vali 





Name. 

aaints... oe 

TOM oecsscoreveversesevsssecceces 

Style Roof ....... Qc tteeeee 

Aa prowlindte Bisa. .....seccvccescocsacescccecsecsscvwscess 














$95.20 MORE 








SPRAYERS 


That’s what the New York zo Station ° 
reports ag é 10 year average 
potatoes, (233 bu. at 49c. per bu.) Dontt et igh 
scab rote and bugs cut your ¢: in half—but ge 
, ur ep } 4 HF ao. 
or 5 ray en 
e “Batre Profit.” ' These 


HING, potatoes, orch- 
veneyesde, truck (4 to 6 rows at a time.) 

Horse-power.’’ Powerful pres- 
ure, sy On man and horse. Strongand durable. 
} ay ge plunger, strainer, etc. Quaran 


Shipped on Free Tria! 


without a cent in advance. No bank deposit, *‘no 
al to our trial a. Wholesale prtecs Re he 
pay e us a letter or cord and d 
tell us which machine you aye interested in, and 
you” 


HURST POTATO 



















each, locali “his pod, 
Be First to write us. 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 
119 North Street, Canton, Ohio, 














Does ‘ect work. Fully 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated 
catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters, 
THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No. 11, Avery, Ohio. 
Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich, 

Mina.; awa 2 lant Pails, Ta! : Peruena’ 


Spo! rT 
Ont.; Fond Fond da tan bas, W: Innipeg, Man.; Hazatiton, 
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WHAT THE WORLD’ I8' DOING 


New Calendar Proposed 


European business men are bent 
on changing the calendar to a more 
simple form of reckoning time. The 
international congress of chambers of 
commerce will be held at London in 
June. The first subject down for dis- 
cussion is the unification and simpli- 
fication of the Gregorian calendar. 
The first proposal is the establishment 
of a fixed date for Baster. This is 
backed by a large number of cham- 
bers of commerce. It is hoped to 
find a way of fixing Easter and all 
movable church festivals so that they 
shall -come on the same date every 
year. 

From the Netherlands comes the 
suggestion that there shall be 91 days 
in each of the four equal quarters of 
the year. The first two months of 
each quarter would have 30 days and 
the last month 31. This would leave 
an extra day to be taken care of 
which might be New Year’s day, and 
not counted as a day of any month, 


but sandwiched between December 
81 and January 1. An English amend- 
ment is that the dateless day should 


be Christmas day, the argument be- 
ing that as this is a general holiday 
it would not break the symmetry of 
the system. 

A German § scientist, Hantinger 
Mohr, insists that it would be better 
to give all the months 30 days and 
arrange the odd five days outside both 
weeks and months, calling four of 
them quarter days, and making the 
fifth a universal Thanksgiving day 
for all Christendom. 

It is the desire of the would-be cal- 
endar reformers that the change in 
reckoning begin with 1911. If it is 
not made then another favorable op- 
portunity will not come until 1918. 
New Year’s day of 1911 falls on Sun- 
day. If this day is detached from 
January the new first of January will 
fall on Monday. March 31 will be 
Sunday and April 1, the beginning of 
the second quarter, will be Monday. 
The first day of the remaining quar- 
ters will come on Monday and the 
last day on Sunday. The first of Feb- 
ruary would always be Wednesday 
and the first of March, Friday, and 
similar conditions would exist in the 
second and third months of the other 
quarters of the year if the proposed 
new ealendar should be adopted. 

Leap year d-y would have to be 
provided for, but instead of having 
it come when it does now, the sug- 


gestion that it be inserted after the 
sist of July every fourth year, but 
not counted as a date or a day of 
the week. Astronomically the calen- 
dar would remain as correct as to- 
day. The method of fixing Easter 
would be to choose a particular 
Sunday which thereafter should be 
observed as Easter Sunday, and all 
other church festivals which count 
from it would come on the same days 
every year. 


Whether or not the proposed cal- 
endar is approved as a whole, many 
chambers of commerce will insist up- 
on fixing a definite date for Easter. 
Many business men are. disturbed 
by the movable Easter of the Gre- 
gorian calendar. 

The present calendar was arranged 


by a commission that Pope Gregory 
XIII appointed in 1582. The former 
Julian calendar was reformed from 
an astronomical point of view. In 
order to make the calendar sym- 
metrical for all Christendom, Russia 
and the Balkan states must fall into 
line. These countries still retain the 
Julian calendar. Their dates are 13 


days behind ours. The Greek church 
Easter in those countries varies in 
dates more than ours. In the pres- 
ent year it came as late as April 30 
of our calendar. The Russian gov- 
ernment is expected to favor the 
proposed new calendar. It has al- 
ready decided to abandon the Julian 
calendar. 


~ 


Don’t Blame the Farmer 





The senate select committee on 
wages and prices was appointed by 
the senate to investigate the problem 
of the increased cost of living. They 
also want to ascertain if the farmer 
is getting a larger share of profits 
than he is entitled to. Prof Shep- 
perd of North Dakota, while before 
this ‘committee stated that while 
the prices received, for farm prod- 
ucts are higher, yet that formerly 
it costs more to produce them now. 
He stated that according to govern- 
ment statistics the yields of grain 
have decreased one-fifth, due to the 
one crop system. All the factors of 
production, as land, machinery, 


horses, lumber, labor and manage- 
ment, have gone up, binder twine be- 
ing the only thing that is cheaper 
now than formerly. 

In view of all this, it is plain that 
it costs more to produce a bushel of 
grain than formerly, and that a good 
deal of the money that the farmer 
has made has come from _ the in- 
creased value of the land rather than 
from the crops that have been 
raised. According to statistics that 
have been gathered in Minnesota it 
costs $12 to $13 to produce an acre of 
wheat. The average yield of wheat 
for that state is about 13 bushels, and 
the price will this year average less 
than $1, which will not leave much 
room for profits when grain is being 
grown -.continuously. With the im- 
proved methods that have been 
worked out it will, of course, be pos- 
sible to greatly increase these yields, 
but they have not been put into prac- 
tice extensively enough yet to make 
any appreciative difference in the 
average yields of the crops in the 
state. 





Hippopotami for Gulf States 


A new kind of meat for America 
is being talked about this spring at 
Washington. The present high prices 
for meat and the high cost of living 
generally have led to no end of sug- 
gestions as to changing the diet of the 
people, with a view to greater econ- 
omy. The principal question is how 
to get around the beef trust, either by 
some new kind of meat or by some 
attractive substitute for meat. A 
movement has been started by Prof 





Edward Payson V’eston 


The champion walker of the world. At the age 
of 71 years he has walked 3483 miles from Los 
Angeles, Cal, to New York city in 77 days. 


W. M. Erwin of the bureau of plant 
industry in the department of agricul- 
ture in behalf of bringing African 
animals to America and ultimately 
supplying the market with their flesh. 
The particular animal that Prof Erwin 
waxes eloquent over for this purpose 
is the hippopotamus. 

It is pointed out that the rivers and 
swamps of Florida and other sluggish 
streams of the south would furnish 
an ideal home for the hippopotamus, 


conditions being similar to those 
where it is found in Africa. It is be- 
lieved that the southern streams 


would be benefited by herds of hippo- 
potami, because they would eat the 
vegetation which now clogs. the 
streams. One of the plants that 
abound in these southern waters is 
the water hyacinth, which not only 
impedes navigation and sets back the 
waters so that they do not follow 
their natural channels, but causes the 
death of fish in the streams. 

The water hyacinth is said to be an 
ideal food for the hippopotamus. It 
costs good money to raise and fatten 





beef and other farm animals that are 
converted into food. The hippopot- 
amus could be fattened for nothing 
in the streams of the south, and con- 
ditions are such that it is claimed 
one of these huge animals could De 
grown to maturity at a cost ne 
greater than that of raising a cow. 
Ten times as much meat would be 
supplied by the hippo. One of them 
weighs up to five tons. It dresses 
7000 pounds: It would yieM® at least 
a ton of ham and bacon, another ton 
of lard would be obtainable, and the 
hide could be converted into many 
useful things. For instance, it is said 
that 150 whips could be made from it. 

As to the quality of the flesh, Amer- 
icans who have hunted in Africa claim 
that the meat is very good and very 
nourishing. Attention is called to the 
fact that the Boers, who fought so 
valiantly in the South African war, 
lived on hippopotamus meat. Govern- 
ment experts figure that a single hip- 
popotamus would be worth about 
$1000 to the butcher. They say there 


is enough waste land in the south 
where hippopotami would thrive te 
fatten 200,000 of them every year. 


That would give the railroads 56,008 
car loads to transport, equivalent te 
a solid train nearly 700 miles long. 
Such a meat supply added to what we 
now have would bring meat prices 
tumbling. 

Among the people who have shown 
an interest in bringing hippopotami te 
this country is W. R. bennett of 
Omaha. If the government does not 
take up the matter it is possible that 
some such wealthy men may do so 
on their own hook. In describing the 
hippopotamus, those who are urging 
this animal for a meat supply say 
that he is more cleanly in his habits 
than the hog, that he eats nothing 
but vegetation, is not troubled with 
tuberculosis, and breeds more rapidly 
than cattle. The hippopotamus gains 
in weight at the rate of 100 pounds 
a month, 

Prof Erwin says that if congress 
provides the, necessary appropriation 
40 or 50 hippopotami will be brought 
into the gulf states next winter, about 
half of them for Florida and half for 
Louisiana, .The necessity of providing 
a greater meat supply is pointed out 
by statisticians, who estimate that in 
40 years the vopulation of this coun- 
try will have increased to 200,000,000, 
and by that time the land now used 
for grazing purposes will have been 
so fully taken up that there will be a 
great scarcity of cattle. During the 
decade preceding the census of 190% 
the population increased 20%. At the 
sa'1e time there was an increase in 
swine of 8%, but cattle decreased 8%, 
sheep 2%, and there wa; a large de- 
crease in ducks, geese, turkeys and 
other fowls, while even chickens de- 
creased 9% 

We seem to be approaching condi- 
tions which prevail in Europe, where 
the poorer people eat little or no 
meat, and the middle classes have it 
only occasionally. The rich people 
alone have meat.every day. It is said 
that last year Germany slaughtered 
and used as food 14,000 dogs and 38,- 
000 decrepit horses. If the 10, 
square miles of marshy lands in the 
gulf states can be turned to feeding 
grounds for meat-producing hippo- 
potami it may save us from the neces- 
sity of eating dogs and horses in_our 
old age. 
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Alabama Favors Local Option 





It looks as if Alabama would soon 
turn over state prohibition to local 
option. The recent democratic pri- 
maries resulted in a victory after the 
local option people who succeeded 
in nominating their candidate for 
governor, Emmet O’Neal, by about 
10,000 over H. S. D. Mallary, state 
prohibitionist candidate of the. party. 

Following the enactment of the 
state prohibition law an attempt was 
made to amend the constitution so as 
to make state prohibition a part of 
the constitu.ion itself. This was un- 
successful. United States Senator 
Bankhead who opposed the prohibi- 
tion amendment is now practically 
sure of re-election. With local op- 
tion, saloons are expected to return 
to the cities of Montgomery, Mobile 
and Birmingham, but it will not be 
without a fight in each instance. 





An Italian commission has been 
studying pellagra and is said to have 
discovered that the cause of the dis- 
ease is not corn, ase some have 
claimed, but a parasite conveyed by a 
species of biting gnat. 





Halley’s Comet Off Again 


Halley’s comet has succeeded in 
ereating a great deal of unnecessary 
excitement, and all over the country 
there were people who waited with 
Dated breath the awful time when 
the astronomers said the earth would 
go whirling through the comet's tail. 
Many predictions were made with 
reference to what would happen. 
Those who ought to know most about 
it figured that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the earth would steer off 
whatever poisonous gases might be 
in the tail of the comet so that we 
would escape harm. They thought 
there was a possibility of some bril- 
liant light effects. 





Many ignorant aud superstitious 
people were really in fear of. their 
lives and reports came from various 
places of cases of insanity and sui- 
cide resulting from dread of the 
comet. When the passage of the 
earth through the comet’s tail was 
supposed to occur, all night serv- 
ices were held in many _ colored 
churches in the south and many 
megroes professed salvation in prepa- 
ration for whatever might happen. 


The day before fields were practically 
deserted of farm hands in some 
places, the negroes refusing to work. 


priests and ministers were 
help in many cities. 
no ons was able 


Physicians, 
appealed to for 
After all this fuss, 


to discover that anything at all 
happened when we were to g0 
through the tail of the comet. What- 


ever it is composed of is stretched 
eut so long and so thin, ranging 
from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 or more 
miles, that it could not possibly have 
much effect on anything. There were 
some predictions that showers of 
meteors might attend the passing of 
the comet, but no signs of meteors 
appeared, no stifling odor of. gas. 
Some of the astronomers who ob- 
served the heavens the night set for 
the passage claim:to have discovered a 
faint glow somewhat resembling the 
aurora, but more observers frankly 
said that they could not discover any- 
thing at all. 
Now a big 
; arted over the 


controversy has been 
question whether or 
not we did pass through the comet’s 
tail. It seems that the astronomers 
made a mistake in their reckoning, 
for the tail of the comet was seen 
just above the horizon in the east af- 
ter it was supposed to have gotten 
out of the way. This led to the con- 
clusion by some scientists that we did 
nct pass through the tail of the comet 
at all, but that it switched around a 


few million miles and missed us. The 
astronomers have not quite known 
what to think about the appearance 


The dey after we were 
lashed by the comet’s 
tail, a broad spectrum of light ap- 
peared extending across, and a con- 
siderable distance to each side of the 
sun. They could not account for the 
phenomenon except by attributing it 
somehow to the comet. 


of the sun. 
supposed to be 


By what appeared to be a coinci- 
dence, the day before that night, 
unusually large sun spots were dis- 
covered; but, as these are supposed 
to be due to internal causes in the 
sun, the comet could hardly’ be 


blamed for them. Many people have 


seen the comet, and it has been a 
brilliant sight. It may still be seen 
in the evening, but is rapidly rush- 
ing further and further away from 


and will soon be entirely 
out of sight. It will be back again on 
the same route in just 75 years, ac- 
cording to schedule. 


Democrats Talk Speakership 


the earth, 








The democrats are pretty confident 
that they will be able to control the 
mext congress so far as the house is 


concerned. In connection with this 
exception comes the question, who 
shall be speaker. The logical candi- 


date would seem to be the present 
democratic leader, Champ Clark. 
There is, however, some opposition to 


him by the party, and it is not yet 
clear whether there will be an op- 
posing candidate or 1.0t. 


Some regard Congressman Under- 
wood of Alabama as the man for the 
place. Underwood is one of the ablest 
democratic representatives, Many 
believe, however, that Congressman 
Fitzgerald of New York is leader of 
a faction that opposed Clark. The 
general opinion seems to be that 
Clark will continue at the helm, but 
it is by no means certain that he or 
any other democrat will be the next 
speaker. The republicans have not 
yet conceded defeat and the odds are 





WHAT THE WOK 


vont 7 a their favor eitkousli asane. 
cratic gains following dissatisfaction 
over the tariff may: fairly be expected. 


Big Station for Cincinnati 


Plans are being made for the erec- 
tion of a $30,000,000 railroad terminal 
station at Cincinnati. It will be the 
third largest station in this country. 
The largest, not only in this country 
but in the world, is the new Pennsyl- 
vania terminal in New York city, and 








second comes the Union station at 


Washington. Rental space for stores 
and offices will be a feature of the 
Cincinnati station, so that it will have 
an earning capacity that is lacking 
in the New York and Washington 
stations, 

Nine railroads will be benefited by 
the new terminal: The Pennsylva- 
nia, the Big Four, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Louisville and Nashville, the Nor- 
folk and Western, the Southern, and 
the Chicago, Cincinnati and Louis- 


ville. There will be no grade cross- 
ings in the zone of the terminal 
system. 





ABoaed tackeese Diliesy 


A big stir has been made by alleged 
confessions of bribery by members of 
the Illinois legislature, it being claimed 
that democratic representatives were 
paid $1000 apiece, and then some, to 
vote for William Lorimer for United 
States senator. It was regarded as a 
public ‘scandal when the democrats in 
the Illinois legislature joined in the 
election of Lorimer, the republican 
blond boss of Chicago. 

There were many rumors of the cor- 
rupt use of money, but not until Rep- 
resentative White came out with his 
confession did the matter appear in 
tangible form. Following White, two 
other democratic representatives made 





similar confessions, and the Cook 
county grand jury of Chicago called 
to investigate the matter, returned 


several bribery indictments, including 
one against Lee O’Neil Browne, the 
democratic leader in the house, for 
paying Lorimer bribe. money, as set 
forth in the confessions before the 
grand jury. 

There has been a good deal of un- 
easiness in the United States senate 
because Lorimer did not resign pend- 
ing the investigation, or demand an 
investigatiqn by the senate. The sen- 
ators have been willing to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, and have just 
waited. to give Lorimer plenty of time 
to square himself if he could. 


The Grontest Warship 


The most powerful warship afloat 
was launched the other day at the 
New York navy yard. It is the bat- 





tleship Florida, the greatest in the 
so-called dreadnaught __— class. The 
Florida wiil outweigh the Utah, 


which was launched at Camden, N J, 
last December. She will be ready for 
sea in about one year. Four vessels 
of this type have been built for our 
navy, each at a different shipyard. 
First was the Delaware at Newport 
News, Va, then the North Dakota at 
Quincy, Mass, followed by the Utah 
mentioned above. 

The cost of the Florida when 
oaerae with its or ager ag will be 
$6,000,000. Its length is 520 feet, 
beam 85 feet and draft 27 feet. The 
armor consists of a belt 11 inches 
thick amidships which is more than 
8 feet wide. Above this is a second 
belt 8 feet wide, of an average thick- 
ness of 9 inches. The lower water 
line belt is continuous from stem to 
stern. Heavy armor protects all the 
vital parts of the ship, especially the 
turrets and the battery. The armor 
is thicker than that used on the most 
modern of the British battleships. 

The Florida has 10 10-inch guns 
mounted in pairs. Each shot will 
weigh 850 pounds. The united dis- 
charge of all the guns for shot will 
amount’ to 8500 pounds of steel. Each 
of these big guns weighs 50 tons. In 
addition, the Florida is to have 14 
5-inch rapid fire guns, two field guns 
and two submerged torpedo tubes. 
The Florida is to be driven by four- 
screw turbines, which will give a 


speed of about 21 miles an hour. 
When in commission, she will have 
60 officers and about 950 men. Con- 


gress has provided for two more of 
these dreadnaught type battleships 
built each year. 





D IS DOING 
> 
After Express Companies 

Business men are gradually coming 
to a realization of the fact that the 
big express companies are getting 
more than a fair profit out of their 
business. At a raeeting in New York 
of representative trade bodies from 
various sections of the United States 
it was voted to petition the interstate 
commerce commission to thoroughly 


investigate present express rates and 
alleged disregard of the public by ex- 





press companies. The New York 
merchants’ association has issued a 
report which analyzes the financial 


statements of the Adams, American, 
United States and Wells-Fargo ex- 
press companies, and draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That the returns from capital 
employed in express service are 43 to 
115% or more. 

2. That rates which yield’ these 
returns should be reduced to a basis 
which afford a normal profit. 

3. That the present basis of rates 


is unjust, as it imposes varying 
charges for nearly identical services. 
4. That the system of express 


the in- 
on a 


rates should be readjusted by 
terstate commerce commission 
basis which shall provide: 

Transportation charges based on 
distance and graduated in proportion 
to weight, size (and possibly value in 
certain classes). 

Terminal charges based upon wag- 
on service and applying uniformly to 
all shipments, irrespective of distance 
between points of shipment and de- 
livery. , 


Charges for care, based upon cost 
of service. 

The four companies discussed are 
largely engaged in investments and 
banking business. Unlike a mercan- 


tile or manufacturing business, the ex- 
press business does not admit a large 
amount of ready cash for operations, 
as it does not require the purchase 
of large stocks of material or mer- 
chandise, or the granting of large 
lines of credit. The services are, as 
a rule, paid for in advance, and such 
receipts supply an ample fund to pay 
current expenses. 

It appears that the true express 
earnings are concealed by the imper- 
fect s2paration of express and invest- 
ment capital. In this connection it 
should be noted that the accumula- 
tion of funds is almost wholly de- 
rived from surplus earnings of ex- 
press service, but little capital, and in 
some of the companies, no capital 
having been paid by the stockholders. 

Express service may be divided: 1, 
terminal service and care in transit, 
performed by express companies; and 
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Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High Grade 
Straight Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 


745 


Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate on an acre 
of Grass has given an increased 
crop of 1000 Ibs. of barn-cured Hay. 


Effective alone or as a supplement 
to other fertilizers, 


Prime hay has sold for $25 per 
ton in New York this season. 

Books on the crops which inter- 
est you will be sent free, 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 

















IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


é4row 


The Sprayer gives 
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ust where needed and in fog-like 
mist. Pump delivers spray under 

h pressure, thus reaching every 
part ofvine ee 
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Soule Strainer 
Prevents Vlogging 


. BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132-$ 


Pilsave You $50 


On a Manure 
if You'll Let Me 


This little ad—but 
Beok~and a give you my $50. &o Saring Pr Price ceva Speci 
answering this little ad- 


ition. Ss — 


GRENLOCH, K. J. 














. FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food 


If by proper selection of food one 
can feel strong and fresh at the end 
of a day’s work, it is worth while to 
know the kind of food that will pro- 
duce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kans. says 
in this connection: 

“I commenced the use of Grape 
Nuts food five months ago. At that 
time my health was so poor that I 
thought I would have to give up my 
work altogether. I was rapidly los- 
ing in weight, had little appetite, was 
nervous and sleepless, and experi- 
enced, almost constantly, a feeling of 
exhaustion. 

“I tried various remedies without 
good results; then I determined to 
give particular attention to my food, 
and have learned something of the 
properties of Grape-Nuts for rebuild- 
ing the brain and nerves. 

“I commenced using Grape-Nuts 
and have since made a constant and 
rapid improvement in health, in spite 
of the fact that all this time I have 
been engaged in the most strenuous 
and exacting work. 

“IT have gained twelve pounds in 
weight and have a good appetite, my 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound. 
I have such strength and _ reserve 
force that I feel almost as strong and 
fresh at the close of a day’s work as 
at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes, but 
as my vitality increased the eyes be- 
came stronger. 

“I never heard of food as nutritious 
and economical as Grape-Nuts.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new. 
one a; from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full 
interest. 

















Tae Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 


Also a Comapjete Fertilizer for goperal purposes, 
Guaranteed 4-87 per c 
AA WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
La i sal its and +: 
ent Cant Buyers. Only > we “went @ frees 
minimum 





BREEZE Travel the wore Tone $275 


th ease and comfort AND ue 
ei ‘SEND Fol FOR R CATA oe * 
and safe. 


THE JEWEL CARRIAGE CO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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2, transportation performed by rail- 
roads. . 

For. transportation the railroads in 
1909 received slightly more than 
47.7% of the aggregate charges col- 
lected upon all express parcels pass- 
ing over the respective lines. The 
remaining 52.3% represents the charge 
for the terminal service, that is, that 
portion of the service which is di- 
rectly performed by the express com- 
panies. It is evident that the cost of 
transportation by rail increases in 
proportion to distance, and that dis- 
tance does not enter into terminal 


service. While the charge for trans- 
po ation should increase with the 
distance, the charge for terminal 


service should remain unchanged, ir- 
respective of distance by rail. It is 


.the practice of the express companies 


to increase in preportion to distance 
the charges exacted for terminal 
services. 





Briefly Told 


There is rejoicing at Princeton uni- 
versity over a bequest to the graduate 
school. which is variously estimated 
at from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. It 
comes from Isaac Chauncey Wyman 
of Salem, Mass. 








For some time there was danger of 
war between Peru and Equador over 
a boundary dispute. Finally, how- 
ever, joint mediation has been ar- 
ranged through proposals from the 
United States, Brazil and Argentina, 





In the recent Ohio primaries, Unit- 
ed States Senator Dick received a 
large republican vote in indorsement 
of his candidacy fr re-election. No 
other republican was voted for. De- 
spite this vote, the Cuyahoga county 
convention at Cleveland, refused to 
indorse Dick. 


Immigration into the United States 
for the 10 months from July 1 to May 
1 amounted to over 800,000, with over 
133,000 in April. It is likely to run 
over a million by the end of the fiscal 
year, thus reaching close to the high- 
est record ever known. This is good 
evidence of ever-increasing business 
prosperity. 





New Orleans and the state of 
Louisiana are dead in earnest in their 
efforts to have a big exposition 
backed by the government at New 
Orleans in. 1915, to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama canal. Prac- 
tically the entire south has pledged 
its support to the project. San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Washington 
also want the exposition. 





The Russian government has begun 
one of its traditional expulsions of 
Jews outside ‘“‘the pale,” or that part 
of the empire in which they are per- 
mitted to live. Jews in and around 
Kiev are being expelled and the po- 
lice are treating the families of the 
Jewish citizens in the  cruelest 
manner. 

The Kentucky law levying a H- 
eense tax on liquors has been de- 
elared constitutional by the United 
States supreme court. The opponents 
of the law have made a big fight 
against it on the grounds that the 
state had no right to enact such a 
law, the tax on liquors by the federal 
gevernment being as far, in their 
view, as it was constitutional to go. 





The census bureau expects to make 
the first announcements of its count- 
ing about the first of June. This will 
be about the population of the larger 
cities, Then will come. results of 
counting in the smaller cities, the 
counties, and after that the states. 
The total poulation of the United 
States will not be known before 
August or September. Figures will be 
given out as rapidly as practicable. 





Notwithstanding strong arguments 
which have been put forward in be- 
half of changing the presidential in- 
auguration date from March 4 to the 
last Thursday in April, congress has 
defeated the scheme for this session. 
A resolution was introduced provid- 
ing that the matter be submitted to 
the different states for amendment to 
the constitution. The house of rep- 
resentatives lacked one vote of the 
necessary two-thirds to carry it. 


Another Frenchman has succeeded 
in flying over the British channel 
with a monoplane. This time it is 


Count Jacques de Lesseps, a grand- 
son of the late Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the telebrated engineer of the Suez 
canal Zhe count drove a 50-horse 





WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


power monoplane of the same model 
as that used by Louis Bleriot in 
crossing the channel. .He made the 
trip in a dense fog, starting at Calais, 


France, and landing safely near 
Dover, Eng.. His time was 50 min- 
utes. Bleriot made it in 33 minutes. 





On May 2 the treasury department 
at Washington estimated that the 
money in circulation on that date av- 
eraged $34.45 for each person, the 
population being estimated at 90,000- 
000. The per capita circulation, was 
less than a month before because of 
large exports of gold during the 
month,. About 930,000,000 was shipped 
to Europe. The amount of money in 
circulation May 2 was $3, 000,000,000. 


The friends of ex-Gov Folk of Mis- 
souri are investigating different parts 
of the country to find out what the 
prospect is for securing the demo- 
cratic presidential nomination for Folk 
in 1912. It is claimed that the dem- 
ocrats of Utah, California, Oregon and 
Nebraska are ready to support Folk. 
Missouri is strong for him, and many 
in the east show a friendly interest. 
Folk will not announce his decision 
with reference to candidacy until he 
has a strong backing assured through- 
out the country. Folk is regarded as a 
pioneer in the fight against graft. On 
his speech-making tours he is heartily 
received everywhere. 


Mexico will observe her centennial 





in September. During the month 
many public buildings and monu- 
ments will be» dedicated, and there 


will be picturesque parades and his- 
toric pageants in all. the. important 
places The new university of Mex- 
ico will be formally opened in the 
capitol city, and the leading educa- 
tors of the United States and Europe 
have been invited to be present Sep- 
tember 22. A great variety of enter- 
tainment for the rich and poor is to 
be provided in the city of Mexico, 
Mexicans hope that the United States 
may send Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Mexican centennial as a special rep- 
resentative. 





There is under way a general move- 
ment among the railroads of the coun- 
try to advance freight rates. The first 
step was taken by eastern railroads, 
who were soon followed by the rail- 
roads of the middle west, Merchants 
and manufacturers feel that this latest 
advance is unjust and unnecessary. A 
series of conferences of big shippers 
began at Chicago, and united protests 
are being made to head off the pro- 
posedadvance. An investigation by the 
interstate commerce commission is de- 
sired. This increasing freight rates 
and the increase of passenger rates on 
some of the eastern lines follows close 
upon increases in wages of railroad 
men. 





The New York legislature, through 
the influence of the Audubon soci- 
eties, has passed a law which forbids 
the use of aigrets on women’s mil- 
linery. In securing these plumes 
hunters kill white herons, when they 
leave starving young, and a deter- 
mined effort has been made to pro- 
hibit the use of aigrets for some time. 
Now it is possible to discourage this 
bird butchery, because the most im- 
portant market in this country is in 
New York city, where trade in aigrets 
is now prohibited. Other states which 





Single Comb 
meer Leghorns Sen Hingis, Com on White yo Rhode 
Island Reds, White ayandottes, American 
niques. One sitting, oat two one. $1.75; three 
— $2.75; 100 $5 T5e per sitting at 

ards. Columbian Wyandoxtes, ‘s2 a sitting. R. H. 
SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs. 





BUFF WYANDOTTES. Good 
from four fine 


free. WILLIAM “SCHOTT, Holyoke, 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—RBhode ne 
both combs; White Wyandottes; es Sy 3 ; Light 
and Dark Brahmas; Single b White and Brown 
Leghorns; sefe —e- 70% fertility guaranteed; 
eggs $1, 15; $5, 100. F. PRESCOTT, Riverdale. Nd. 





EGGS—Bronze and black pymere. $3 per 12. Lang- 
shans, Silver Hamburgs, Buff Rocks, Hosdens, Indian 
games, Pearl guineas, Pekin and Muscovy ducks, $1 
per 13. Circular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, O. > 





BABY CHICKS, strong, lively fellows, $.09 each. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, vigorous, range, 
phe a | stock. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

ESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 





CHICKS AND BGGS prize birds. Rocks, Reds, 
Langshans and oe Stock for sale and 50 pair 
Re pigeons. FRANK HARBAUGH, Middleburg, 





15 EGGS FOR %1—Rose Comb Brown Lapeene. 
13 eggs for $.75, Barred Plymouth Rocks. CHAS 
CLAPSADDLE, Lykens, Pa. 





GOLDEN AND SILVER Wyandottes, Indian Run- 
ner ducks; eggs, 15, $1. ZENAS LAWYER, Min- 
eral Springs, N Y. 





268-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
=]. Circular- free. GRANT MOYER, Fort 
ain, N Y. 





ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, great 


BARRED 
NELSON’S, Grove Ch city, 


baying strains. Eggs 15, $1. 





PEKIN DUCK EGGS, $1 per 13, $6 per 100. E. 
J. NICHOLAS, Mt Bethel, Pa. 





C. RUPRACHT’S Pekin duck eggs, $1 per eleven. 
Pulaski, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 





OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS. Most Most 
eed saved, 
bled. Our 

CROSS- 


ROAD FARM, Plattsburg, New York. 





MARY SViLIR HERD © T C wine bes Gee. 
low avleey, fine pigs, either ay Inter- 
esting literature, valuable information for the farmer. 
Write J. W. WESTLAKE, Marysville, Obio. 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golde: 
2 cows, 10 heifers, 5 bulls. 8. E. 
berg, Pa 


m Lad; for sale, 
NIVIN, Lauden- 





FOR sg mi Brown Swiss cattle. 
= iS. particulars. JOHN C. FOSTER, Green- 
w N 





POLAND-CHINAS—Choice lot of pigs ready for 


shipment. N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa, 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 








LARGE ENGLISH_YORKSHIRES. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








CABBAGE PLANTS—Sown thin in rows. (They 


average nearly an inch apart in the row over the 
whole field.) stocky. Not tall. Not how 
cheap, bu how All-Head Early, 8 2 
Barly Summer, Enkhuisen Glory, $1 per 1000. 10,000, 
$6; $3.50 (‘Please a me 13, 

cabbage plants, as soon as you receive thia 

I recei the plants, 10,000, this morning 
and they and best plants I 


exclusively. 




















have taken similar action are Cali- CABBAGE PLANTS—Ready to ship. 3,000,000. 
» Strong, stocky, well-rooted plants, All-Head Early, 
fornia, Oregon, Vashington, Louisiana, Succession, Sure Head, oe eS ont Dee Rock. 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio and anish Ball Head and nish Roun ready 
: June 16th, 60 cents per thousand; 10,000, $5. JAMES 
Massachusetts. THOMAS & SONS, Chester, N J. 
. ot et ‘ante gor. T5e_ per hundred 
a poun per ton °o ‘or free 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | Sst: ‘Howto ‘Grow Aituits DEH. SOMER” 
VILLE, Chest , 4 Sambria Co, Pa. 
Cen ord CABBAGE PLANTS—1000, $1; 16,000, $8: toma- 
Five tsa W toes, peppers, egg plants; catalog. GLICKS’ SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CEN d you can advertise anything you wish 


be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each imitial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 

in issue of the x 4 week. ES 
a “FARMS FOR SALB”’ “TO RENT’’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, “but i be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKRET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a 
small adv es noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for rmers’ Exchange’ aiver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
43 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





WHITE GUINEA EGGS. WILBUR WALLACE, 


Siegel, Penn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—1908 Wayne 





Pee anoye 


Hay CAPS stack cores, eon 
oof or plain can plant bed ~ ls 
DERBY, 123 Guuten st St, New ¥ 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


covers, -water- 
BENRY 





FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and rabbit 
hounds, also some fine . Stamps for circular, 
AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 





aaa QoLlss vil be ner ge 4 
registered stock, w: pr. eap. W. 
CUTHBERT, Hammond, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











AGENTS WANTED 


selling our Handy Tool, 13 
tn seller. Sample free. 
COMPA 453 Third St, 





articles in one. 
THOMAS MFG 
ton, 0. 





MALE HELP WANTED 





MEN 
ternal revenue and post 
Annual 


WANTED—To try coming railway mail, in- 
office examinations. $50 to 


immediately £6: 
nations in your neighborhood. 
free. ue NKLIN INSTITUTE, 
ter, N ¥. 


ing 
Candidates prepared 
Dept T 19, Roches 





MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen $100 
monthly. and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Expe- 
unnecessary; no strike. Promotion to engi- 
to positions 


Brooklyn, 
Railroad employing headquarters. 





WANTED—Railway mail a. postoffice clerks, 
carriers, customs Meshes | clerks. 
Salary $600 to $1500. Frevere tion free unless ap- 
pointed. Write AMERICAN ~ SERVICE 
SCHOOLS, Dept 219, Rochester, N Y. 


RRIED FRUIT FARM FOREMAN wanted. 
energetic a i Pe pruning, 

; $35 year. House, 
DAVIDSON: FHUIT CO, Chesa- 

peake, "Lawrence Co, Ohio. . 








SITUATION S WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM gy eS Jewish Agri- 
cultural Industrial Society has on its lists 


Second Avenue, New York City. 





ITALIAN FARM HELP and Itélian co 
plied free of charge by ! 

OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 





COLLEGE STUDENT .wants work as farm hand or 
gardener. BOX 1801, Bradford, Pa. 

















Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 
BETWEEN ROCHESTER and Syracuse, near 
Se cide cnetee Ot oe ee 
0 bears, 
grapes: basement barn 30x50, convenient 6-room 
mets eee are hay. corn, potatoes and cab- 
$000’ down: for detalls of this and er New York 
state farms from $500 up see 15, “Strout’s Big 
Farm Catal No. 30,” copy Station 1696, 
E. A. STROUT, 47 West 34th St, cor Bway, New 
York. 
80-ACRE FARM, 1 mile railroad, and town, 100 
fruit trees, 6-room dwelling; other build ; fine 
soil for fruit, grain, grass or vegetables. At price 
named will include 2 horses, 2 cows, all im 
l outfit. Own must 
sell for $2800 on easy terms. And this in mild cli- 
mate, near markets, good schoc good bors. 
See No 8, List 6. Copy free. J. D. HAWKINS. 


Drawer 9, Dover, Del. 





FOR SALE—Mushroom 
Branch 





touring car, it 
condition, fully equipped, top and sides, gas and oil 
lamp, generator, wind shield, Bosch . extra 
tires, tubes_ and tools. Goodrich s demounta - 
phe fires. Price $800. Address BOX 19, Station D, 





THE LOAF THAT RISES is made by using the 
recipe for making the Standard English 2-Ib som 


1,220,000 copies sold prior to May 1. 
receipt 25 cents in silver, CEREAL ‘ADV 
AGENCY, Palmer, Mass. 








ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, a science, 
fruits and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry, for school» 
library, or farm. Est 1843. ORANGE JUDD 
CO, 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
quiries answered. 





60 ACRES—9-room house. Barn. 38 
houses. Cider engine. Fruit. 500 cords 


wood. Part land. stream. 
HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y¥. 





oe naa BOME, oy buildings. 


ot at bee a 


WARD 





COUNTRY BOARD wae for 3 adults and 4 
i gel 7 old—during pa of 


August. Prefer » * Jersey—near 
river. Address "ALSTON, 35 Carlton &t, East 
Orange, N J. 





SELECT POST oa EXCHANGE ten cents. 0. 8. 
YOUNG, Niles, Mich. 


15 FARMS, 1 to 200 acres. 
bui 








free. South Canterbury, Conn. 
SALE—200-acre farm, 
miles be ee ; 8 hours New York; price 








Apple Exports Increased 


Comparatively few apples are ex- 
ported from the United States when 
the total production is considered, 
yet enough are shipped so they have 
become a fair item of commerce. Ap- 
ples are regarded more as a luxury 
across the water than in this coun- 





try. One of the large receiving ports 
in Scotland is Glasgow, where about 
40,000 barrels are imported each 
year. Of this number about 150,000 


nited States and a 
remainder from 


come Arom the U 
large portion of the 
Canada. 

Prices received 
apples exported 


the past season for 
were reasonably en- 


couraging, and more of the fruit was 
shipped than the previous season, 
but totals were not so large as two 
years ago. One of the causes of pop- 


ularity of American apples abroad is 
that they are packed and sold in re- 
ceptacles which do not have to be re- 
turned to the retailer. Belfast, Ire- 
land, is a large consumer, a third of 
the city’s demand being imported 
from the United States. Among the 
priacipal varieties exported are Spy, 
Baldwin, Spitzenberg, Russet and 
Greening. 

The season for export of apples 
from Atlantic ports is ended and the 





shipments in detail are as follows: 
1909-10 1908-9 1907-8 
Boston ... 266,291 189,013 436,118 
New York 386,440 360,989 481,503 
Portland 240,292 86,134 426,466 
Montreal 582,928 356.845 626,143 
Halifax 636,744 502,339 452,825 
St Joh 46,118 50, 736 68,261 
Annapolis 39,265 16,908 a= 
Totals .2,198,078 1,562,964 2,491,316 





The Center of Tomato Canning 





R. W. MESSENGER 
Federalsburg, Md, is situated near- 
ly in the corner where the three 


largest tomato canning counties in 
the world join, and these three coun- 
ties are, in turn, bordered by others 
which are nearly as important in the 
tomato growing and caning industry. 
Sussex county, Del, and Caroline and 
Dorchester counties, Md, put up last 


year, according to the most complete 
reports procurable, 646,000, 864,000, 
and 915,000 ases respectively. 


Well upward of one-fourth of 
the country’s pack is credited 
to these three counties, with 
Dorchester leading in tomato pack, 


behind the others 
and fruits that 
in canning inter- 
first. There are a 
good many acres devoted to raising 
all of the above crops for shipment 
in the above named counties also, but 
compared with the acreage which 
goes to the canneries they form only 
a very small percentage. Economical 


but falling so far 
in canning corn, peas 
it only ranks third 
ests, with Caroline 


methods of growing tomatoes, espe- 
cially, have reached such perfection 
in this section that farmers in other 
locations can hardly _hope to equal 
those on this part of the peninsula 
in growing tomatoes cheaply. 

It is entirely too soon to say what 


the acreage is going to be, but I re- 
gard it as likely to eb from 75 to 85% 
as much as last year. Many of the 
smaller canneries will not run at all, 
and the larger ones have not sought 


acreage on account of the disastrous 
season they experienced Alast fall, 
when canned tomatoes sold 10 cents 


below the cost of putting them up. 
Most of the smaller canneries are 
operated by farmers and statistics will 


prove. that 90% of these lose money 
in the long run, while it is a fair as- 
sumption that the other 10% would 
be better off if they would turn the 
same amount of time, money and 
expenditure of brain effort in some 


channel more nearly allied with their 
real business, If we have 80% of the 


acreage of last year, and a normal 
crop, instead of the bumper crop of 
1909, we will not can over two-thirds 
as many cases of tomatoes as we did 
last year, and the pendulum of 
canned tomato prices will swing the 
other way. 


Seed selection from their own fields 
is becoming increasingly and justly 


popular among tomato growers. Ro- 
tation of tomatoes 
is practiced, 
material 
tomatoes, 


with other crops 
little fertilizing 
is used on 


and very 
of any kind 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


In a report from Consul-Gen R. 
P. Skinner at Hamburg, he _ gives 
some very interesting information re- 
garding the system of parcel post in 
Germany. Farmers there send their 
butter, eggs, vegetables and flowers 
to consumers each day by parcel 
post. They are thus enabled to com- 
pete successfully with merchants lo- 
cated in the cities. 

The system has been in use for a 
long time, and if anything was said 
about discontinuing, there would be a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among 
the people. It has proved entirely 
successful in every respect. All that 
is necessary for the farmer to do is 
to visit the city about once a year to 
find customers. He may then return 
to his home and serve his trade just 
as promptly as if he were iocated in 
the city. 

The rates charged for the shipment 
of pareels within German territery 
and to Austria have been effective 
since 1873: They vary according to 
the length “of haul. The rate for 
transporting a parcel not exceeding 
11 pounds for a distance of 47 — 
is 5.9 cents. In the next zone, 47 
74 miles distance, the charge is i2 
cents. The first parcel post was es- 
tablished in Germany in 1615 _be- 
tween Vienna and Brussels. Over 
241,000,000 parcels were distributed 
by the German post in 1907. The 
busineSs was so extensive that on an 
average each person in Germany sent 
four packages by parcel post during 
the year, 


en 


Agricultural Statistics are now be- 
ing compiled and disseminated by the 
International institute of agricuiture, 
with headquarters at Rome, Italy. 
The work of this organization has 
been described in these pages. In 
brief, it is an effort initiated several 
years ago, looking toward co-opera- 
tive gathering of statistics among na- 
tions. The king of Italy is interested 
in its success and has bu'lt a beauti- 
ful palace to house the offices. Ths 
United States government is one of 
the supporters, but is lukewarm. The 
institute has this year begun the 
monthly publication of a _ bulletin 
touching upon world’s crops of cereals 
and cotton. “It is planned to assem- 
ble and present such data in uniform 
and comparable statements in order 
that the reports of the institute may 
gradually assume an inherent value 
for comparative purposes when a 
series of reports become available.” 
The March bulletin places the area 
under rice in British India in 1909 at 
58 million acres. 





Paris Green Prices—Makers of paris 
green recently announced the follow- 
ing prices at the opening of the sea- 
son. In large quantities arsenic in kegs 
15% @16c p Ib, 2 and 6-lb bxs 17%c, 
fractional Ibs up to 20%c. In quanti- 
ties of less than 500 Ibs, 3%c advance. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
firm, cheese steady, with fair demand, 





receipts of eggs light and market 
holds firm. Market firm on live 
fowls, but spring chickens a shade 


vegetables steady. Cmy but- 
ter 29¢ p lb, dairy 21@23c, cheese 15 
@16c, eggs 2lc p doz, live fowls 18c 
p 1b, spring chickens 35@36c, pota- 
toes 40@0c p bu, sweets $1.25@1.75 
p bbl, asparagus 2@3.50 p doz bths, 
celery 150@2 p cra, cucumbers 1@ 
1.75 p bskt, lettuce 50c@1, onions 
1.75@2 p cra, radishes 50@60c p 100, 
timothy hay 18@ 20 p ton, clover do, 
rye straw 10@12, oat 8, corn 4@4.25 
p bbl 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, re- 
ceipts of eggs and poultry fairly lib- 
eral; prices on both hold firm. Heavy 
receipts of fruits and vegetables have 
not weakened prices because of the 
steady demand. Old potatoes bring 27 
@45c p bu, new potatoes from Fla 
and N C bring $2.75@3.90 p bbl. Dry 
onions 75c@1 p bu, new cabbage 2.15 
@2.25 p cra, tomatoes 2.15@2.30, cu- 
cumbers 50@60c p doz, radishes 15@ 
20c, rhubarb 15@20c, navy beans 2.50 
@2.60 p bu, corn 69@70c, oats 47c, 
timothy hay 19@19.25 p ton, clover 
15.50@16, rye straw 10@10.50, oats 
9.50@10, middlings 28.50@29, bran 26 
@26.50, live fowls 18@19c p ib, cmy 
butter 30c, dairy 23@ 24c, okuamt 15¢e, 
eggs 22@28c p doz, 
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ot able Sale of Wire! 


(15) 9747 
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By Chorte we mean wire 
Comes in gauges from 
Th $3.40 per WD ibe 
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Secure privacy for that most sacred spot—the large or smal! cemetery, the 
community or family buria! Cemetery Fences 


and Gates 


resting place of your loved ones 

fences will last for many years, and are 

than wooden fences. They are stock-proof. Write for 

Special prices to Cemetery and Charch ———; also free catalog show= 


img many styles of fences and 
Republic Fence & Gate Oo., 


and gates, etery entrance arches, eto, 
Eis Republic St, North Chicago, Tl. 














A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


qty Se sation tx in the’ Rived vor ein ee. 


tales for 818.50. 
Write to-day for fulli 


\ 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


B. B.G.! PRATT CO. Masefecterins 
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and faster work 

BORES i, any ny rns device, you 
UKE A Tr rd to be without one 

Sid cote build fences or bo: 
wells— bu re 
DRILL in the earth for any purpose. 
our rT: e cannot 

—= Ask dealer: if he. 

supply you, send us his same 
a and we will. Get Catalog @-. 























PAYS FOR ITSELF FIRST DAY 
ee an 


stretches wu, pulls posts, beads barreis. Cider cheese, wine and 
lard press Works m any position, Powerful, simply constrected, 
easy to operste GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS. Agents every 
where seccess!et—matiag from §5 00 to $10 00 per lay Sells om egbt 
Write totay for [ree booklet and agent's moncy-making offer 


HANDY JACK M. &D. CO.,.- Sarnia, Ont. 
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sample 
of all 9 ~ 4 Proof ! fence. 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE 00, Dept. §1 Cleveland, 0. 





Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


Extra heavily a- 
SPATE AL Ge fired. Soid direct to 
PVP Wl as farmers at manefactur- 

i 
Se oeendear ise Poultey and Orna- 


vavavavava — poe and Iron 
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{iin Grounds, Also Farm and 
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ANCHOR FENCE & HFG. CO. 


ANCHOR FENCE 

All styles for FIELD 
and LAWN. Best ma- 
terial and construction 
Free sample and cata- 


log. 
Dept, A, Cleveland, Okie 


LAWN FENCE 














—99 "%o % Pure 
pe hé ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Paintin 
The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for « free book showing 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 








THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO. Dept. E, ELYRIA, OMI 





/_HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


| 489 Lafayette Street, 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manuai for ¢o- 
operators. This book describes the how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operstion. In other 
words it tells how to manage 4 co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
- fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en's exchanges for both buying and selling. The 


directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
ence of successful co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
= condition. Illustrated. - pages. 5x7 inches, 
© 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This is the Home Edition of Amer- 
fean Agriculturist. It is edited and 
published exclusively for our subscrib- 
ers in the EMPIRE STAT Conse- 

uently, the vital agricultural problems 
Sane in NEW YORK receive first 
consideration. Included in these are 
dairying, live s fruit raising, 
trucking, poultry and general farm- 
ing. Indeed, we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can heip in a large way 
by writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your, grange meetings, the 
prices you get for farm products. 
Drop a postal or send a letter if you 
want a question answered. If you 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
or improve the farm let or other 
readers know about it. From now 
on, let’s work very ciose together. 
oy 4 me posted about what is going 
on in your vicinity; let the letters 
come. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 
NEW YORK 
Empire State Granges 


J. W. DARROW 








‘T'nere will be a meeting of mem- 
_bers of the grange on Saturday, June 
4, at the state college of agriculture 
in Ithaca. It is the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Tompkins Pomona, 
when this grange will entertain fel- 
low grangers from Cayuga, Cortland, 
Tioga, Schuyler, Chemung and Seneca 
counties. Prof R. A. Pearson, com- 
missioner of agriculture in  con- 
nection with the faculty of the 
agricultural college, will provide a 
program of the highest interest and 


value. There will be several short 
addresses by -officers of the state 
grange and Pres Schurman. Prof 


Webber, with several other professors 
from the college, will give brief talks. 
The speaking program will be fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of many 
kinds which will be of direct value to 
farmers, 

On June 18 Columbia Pomona will 
hold a rally at the large fruit farm 
eof L. L. Morrell of Kinderhook. Na- 
tional Master N. J. Bachelder, Dr W. 
H. Jordan and Prof U. P. Hédrick of 
state experiment station are also ex- 
pected. It is planned to make this 
one of the largest gatherings of 
farmers ever held in connection with 
this grange. Mr Morrell will exhibit 
all his up-to-date appliances in fruit 
growing. He has an vchard of 3000 
apple trees in bearing, 1800 cherry, 
and 5800 pear trees, and uses strictly 
up-to-date methods. A basket lunch 
will be in order at noon. 


Legislature Still Active 


.The New York senate during the 
last week killed the Cobb bill, vesting 
in the commissioner of agriculture the 
administration of the laws in ref- 
erence to the registration of dogs. This 
bill was introduced at the request of 
farmers throughout the entire state, 
znd provides for the reimbursement 
ef the owners of cattle, sheep, swine 
and other domestic animals which 
Have been killed by dogs. The bill 
does not apply to cities except that it 
makes cities liable in case dogs be- 
longing to residents of them go into 
the covetry and destroy or injure do- 
mesi« animals belonging to the 
farmers. The bill was opposed by the 
humane society, which went so far as 
to eall attention to the mayors of 
cities of this city’s liability clause. 
For this reason the city members op- 
posed the bill, which resulted in its 
defeat. 

Since the killing of the Lansing bill, 
providing for a state inspection of 
abattoirs and places where meat is 
rold, it developed that the big pack- 








ing interests of the west were behind’ 


the defeat of the measure. These 
western houses court a federal inspec- 
tion, and for that reason enjoy a 
monopoly on inspected meat. It is 
said that with a New York state in- 
#pection, meat killed in this state 
would compete with them, and _ for 
that reason they. opposed the bill. 
Yarmers of the state who kill meat to 
:ol favored the measure. 

During the week two agricultural 
‘ills went to the governor: Senator 
‘ obb’s, increasing the penalty for 
tellin bob veal, and Assemblyman 
f-eet’s, providing that no action shall 


a: 6 ee, 


AMONG THE. 


be maintained against the New York 
state or any other agricultural society, 
unless a verified statement of the 
cause of action shall have been pre- 
sented to secretary of the _ society 
within six months after the cause of 
the action accrued. 

These bills passed the senate: Sen- 
ator Platt’s, appropriating $25,000 to 
the commissioner of agriculture for 
the purpose of investigating from time 
to time the production, keeping, trans- 
portation and sale of milk and other 
farm products; Senator Platt’s, au- 
thorizing the commissioner of agri- 
culture to. examine the foods for use in 
state institutions; Senator Holden’s, 
providing that the five appointive 
members of the state fair commission 
shall be appointed for terms of five 
years, and that one of them shall give 
his whole time to the position, acting 
as superintendent of the fair grounds 
under the supervision of the commis- 
sion. The assembly passed the Boshart 
bill, providing for the quarantine of 
animals suffering from communicable 
diseases. 


Peppermint Acreage Reduced 
Mint 


Wayne 
one of 








acreage will be reduced in 
county, N Y, which was once 
the largest producing centers 
in the world. According to reports 
received by American Agriculturist, 
roots wintered fairly well, and the 
season® starts in good shape. 

Outlook for peppermint to date is 


not very encouraging for Michigan 
growers. The state is far in 
the lead in producing peppermint, 
but acreage will be cut even more 
than last year. The low price of oil 
and high quotations on other farm 
produce which can be _ successfully 
raised on rich mint land are inducing 
farmers to eliminate peppermint in 


their rotation of crops. The freeze 
late in April destroyed or injured 
many of the roots and recent frosts 
since then have been a potent factor 
in reducing acreage. 

There seems to be a tendency to 
hold oil. One of the largest growers 
says. there is considerable talk of $2 
oil next fall. Present quotations are 


about the same as last year at this 
time, $1.25 to $1.75 per pound to 
growers. 


Stocks of peppermint oil in Mich 
and Ind at the end of Feb amounted 
to about 127,000 lbs, according to the 
Apr report of Schimmel & Co, large 
manufacturers and dealers at New 
York and London. This concern, 
which handles large quantities of es- 
sential oils, regards the market situ- 
ation very strong. “In America values 
shortly adyanced to about $2 p lb for 
new crude peppermint oil, and this 
price still prevails, with a further rise 
not at all impossible, because the 
owners of the few parcels of good 
oil whieh still remain in first hands 
are very firm and are not compelled 
to sell.” 

New York Mint Situation 

Roots came through the winter in 
good shape. Very little mint was 
raised last year and acreage will be 
below normal. Industry in this vicin- 
ity is growin weaker each year. 
Present price $1.75 per pound. Farm- 
ers are holding what they have on 
hand.—[W. D., Wayne County, N Y. 

Price of oil is so low the farmers 
cannot longer grow mint with profit. 
Hardly an acre is now planted for 
miles in the vici.ity of Sodus. Prices 
offered are about $1.50 p 1b.—[A. W., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Mint crop acreage is very small 
this year, even less than last. Roots 
did not come through the winter in 
good shape. Present price is $1.85* p 
lb.—[B. B., Wayne County, N Y. 

Roots came through in good shape. 
Acreage will be about 1-3 less than 
last year. Oi] sells at $1.50@1.60, 
which is too low to encourage farm- 
ers in planting.—[E. V. P. & Co, 
Wayne Count, N Y. 

Reports from Michigan Growers 

Very little mint was set this spring 
and showing is extremely poor and 
season late. There were 8 stills within 
six miles of here a few years ago, 
but now there is only one.—[M. W. 
P., St Joseph County, Mich. 

We have had frost much of late 
and roots did not winter up te stand- 
ard. About 25% less acreage will be 
planted because of poorer roots than 
in '09—[J. C. P., Easton County, 
Mich. 

Mint started well in the warm Mar 
weather, but frosts in May set it back 
so we must start afresh now. About 
25% less acreage than in ’09.—[C. B. 
Cc... Van Buren County, Mich. 

Roots wintered in good condition. 
About % the usual acreage planted, 


af 
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Farmers are offered now about $1.50 
p lb, at which price there is no profit. 
[E. C. E., St Joseph County, Mich. 

Roots came through winter in good 
shape and we set early. Weather in 
March started growth so late that set 
will not- make a good stand. New 
acreage about 70%. Total acreage is 
about 75% of normal.—[G. C.° W., 
Branch County, Mich. 

Little peppermint will be planted in 
Wayne Co, and practically none in 
Ontario.—[F, O.,On*ario County, Mich. 

Mint growing has dwindled to a 
matter of no importance. Roots on 
upland wintered well, others died. 
Acreage is small, less than 20 will 
come to harvest. Most farmers who 
have no stills have built growing 
mint.—[P. F. N., Elkart County, Ind. 


Hops Damaged Slightly 


Many of the hop growers in N Y 
have been anxious concerning the hop 
growth for the past month. Early in 
Apr the warm weather started the 
vines, and they made a little headway, 
when the cold snap the last part of 
that month set them back suddenly. 
Since then at intervals warm weather 
has been favorable to their growth, 
but at several periods heavy frosts in 
some localities nipped the vines to 
some extent. In the vicinity of Water- 
ville, when the frost first commenced 
to raise havoc, growers thought only 
vines on the outer edges of the yards 
were hurt, but in some places this has 
not proved true. A few large growers 
are cutting back vines, preferring to 
take chances on a new crop of shoots 
rather than depend upon those nipped 
by frost. However, in the vicinity of 
Canajoharie a grower reports to 
American Agriculturist little damage 
from recent frost, and farmers busy 
tying vines. Another from Bouck- 
ville says vines are growing vigorously, 
and recent cold weather did not hurt 
them. From Cobleskill a report says: 
“Vines are damaged by frost, but new 
shoots are expected to make good.” 

Hops, on the Pacific coast are de- 
veloping rapidly, and growth is 
slightly in advance of a year ago. Very 
little business is being done, and 
growers continue to hold their ’09 
hops firmly. A few offers at l4c are 
reported as having been made _ to 
growers in Sonoma Co, Cal, and some 
buying in Ore at 10@14c, according to 
quality. However, little . hops are 
moving. 

In N Y demand is a little more lively 
for several lots, and in the vicinity of 
Madison have sold at 16@21ce. How- 
ever, the crop sold at the lower figure, 
it is claimed, was poor. Shipments 
from storage in Cobleskill have been 
rather heavy of late, but no buying 
has been reported from that section. 
At New York city state hops sell at 
23@24c p lb, and Pacific coast 17 
@18ce. 





As Told by Growers 

Frost did not injure hop vines in 
this locality. For the past week hops 
have been making rapid growth. Acre- 
age is no larger than last year. Those 
who are in the business keep a cer- 
tain number of acres under cultiva- 
tion, setting each year to supply fail- 
ing yards.—[G. V.,. Montgomery 
County, N Y. 

Hops have not been injured by frost 
and are growing vigorously. All avail- 
able help is employed tying up the 
vines. Acreage compares favorably 
with a year ago. Many new yards 
have been planted this spring.—[L. W. 
G., Madison County, N Y. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N  Y, 
out of storage recently were made by 
Ss. & P. Uhlman to Tamaqua, Pa, 
bales, T. E. Dornet to New York 375 
bales, Kenyon & Saxon to Cleveland, 
O, 10, to Lockport, N Y, 10, 8. & F 
Uhiman to Brooklyn 80, S. S. Steiner 
25 bales to Shackamaxon, Pa, F. E. 
Dornet 8 bales to. New York. There 
is practically no activity in the Coble- 
skill market, simply dealers’ orders 
from storage. 


Lee, Oneida Co—Weather very 
backward for pastures during May; 
frosts nearly every night; cows not 
doing so well on that account. Pota- 
to planting has begun. No peas sown 
as canning factory could not get de- 
sired acreage. Sweet corn will be 
grown instead. William G. Davis has 
bought a gang plow. He runs it with 
his 12-horse traction engine, plowing 
four furrows at once. This is the first 
steam plow used in this section. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co—aApril 
was the warmest and had the .most 
rainfall for more than 20 years. Ap- 
ple trees blossomed: quite full and the 
prospect was good for all kinds of 








fruit up to the morning of May 1 
when fruit was injured to some ex- 


tent. The development of peaches 
and other fruit is 10 or 15 days earlier 
than usual and the outlook is prom- 
ising for a good crop. Wheat and 
early -sown Oats look fine. The heavy 
rains in Apr delayed sowing oats on 
wet ground and some have not sown 
yet. A large per cent of the corn is 
Planted. Some that did not sell po- 
tatoes last fall are taking them to be 
shipped at 20c p bu. Hay $18 to $19 


p ton, butter 28c, eggs 21 to 22c, 
wheat $1.25, corn T5c: 
Grange Day at Ithaca—If_ the 


weather is good the Tompkins county 
Pomona grange and the state college 
of agriculture will have their hands 
full on Saturday, June 4, when the 
grangers of Tompkins county will en- 
tertain at the college of agriculture in 
Ithaca their fellow grangers in the 
adjoining counties of Cayuga, Cort- 
land, Tioga, Chemung, Schuyler and 
Seneta, K. T. Wallenbeck, master of 
Tompkins county Pomona grange, H. 
S. Walter, secretary, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Pearson and the faculty 
of the college are exerting themselves 
to provide a program of the highest 
interest and value. The literary pro- 
gram will be followed by demonstra- 
tions of many kinds which will be of 
direct value to farmers. The program 
is called a “dollars and cents” pro- 
gram because it will be directly to the 
point in showing how more profits 
may be made from different lines of 
agricultural work prominent in cen- 
tral. New York. Patrons will bring 
their lunches, but the hosts will pro- 
vide coffee and lemonade. All rail- 
roads have offered reduced rates. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—About 16 
sheep in the flock of P. Henderson 


were recently killed by dogs. Nearly 
all «f the grain has been sown and 


weather conditions are good. Much 
corn has been planted. A few farm- 
ers will try alfalfa this year. Eggs 


24c p doz, butter 32c p 1b, asparagus 
10ce p bch. Strawberries have bloomed 
well. No damage by frost as yet. 


Potsdam, St: Lawrence Co—Work is 


progressing rapidly on both the 
Potsdam-Parishville and the _ Pots- 
dam-Colton state aid roads. ,The for- 


mer is being built of crushed granite 
with a light dressing of crushed lime- 
stone, based in portions with field 
stone, and is costing something over 
$7000 p mile. The short section com- 
pleted last fall loosened up. with the 
frost and came out of the winter in 
very poor shape, the limestone ap- 
parently failing completely as a bind- 
er. The Colton road is of crushed 
granite with an asphalt gressing, and 
the contract price is about $13,000 p 
mile. There is general feeling that 
much less expensive roads than eith- 
er of these would have been just as 
useful for all practical requirements. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—Oats all in. 
Some corn and _= potatoes planted. 
Pastures short, farmers still feeding 
grain. ._ Pear, plum, cherry and ap- 
ple trees are full of bloom. Pigs 
scarce and selling at $4 to $5 ea. Live 
veal calves $6 to $7 p 100 Ibs, eggs 2c 
p doz, butter 30c p lb. High-grade 
Holstein cows sell at $60 to $75 ea. 
A number of horses have died this 
spring. 

Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
cold, wet weather has hindered spring 
work, and some are just finishing 
sowing oats. But little corn planted 
as yet. About the usual acreage will 
be planted. Old meadows and pas- 
tures not looking very well. New 
seeding is making a good growth. 
Quite a number of old potatoes on 
hand which bring $1 p bbl. Pigs very 
scarce at $4 ea, 


Constable, Franklin Co The 
weather has been cold most of the 
time since about the middle of Apr. 
Warmer for the past few days. There 
are few that have crops in yet. Grass 
looks pretty good. Fruit trees are 
blooming quite full. Creameries are 
getting more milk than last year. 
Spring pigs scarce at $3 to $4 at four 
weeks old. Butter_29 to 30c, eggs 20c 
p doz, potatoes 20c p bu. 

Holland, Erie Co—Farmers have 
all their oats in. _Many use lime with 
their fertilizer. ‘Not many potatoes 
are planted yet. No gardens made 


yet. More corn will be planted this 
year. We have had several frosts, 
but. no damage. to fruit. There 


have been: many auctions this spring. 
Cows sold for $50 to $75. Young pigs 

Apple 
the outlook 


are very scarce at to 
trees are in: full bloom; 
for apples is —, 











Threshing 
Machinery 


is short. 


threshing season 

big Py; Teel too valuable, hired help too 

. goat y for 
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ou to own anything less than the per- 
ft ing outfit. Go—whether yeu 
_ your own grain or contract additional 


hreshing jobs, we w you. to investigate 
Parquhas Pn B. - Fy 
In handling wheat, eats, rye, 


buckwheat—any 
small grain—Farquhar machines have fcr many 
. They werk 
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Ricker Hay Carrier 


For Barn or Stack 
With Fork or Sling 
Holds the load at 
any point, draws _ 
easy, runs either 
Way, never binds on 
track, will last a life- 
time. Dozen different 
styles—all the result of 
40 years’ experience. 
Send for booklets and tell 
us your needs. i 


The Ricker Mfg. Co. * 


300 No. Water St.. Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘AMONG THE FARMERS 


Although nights have been cold in 
Lancaster Co, Pa, for several weeks, 


tobaceo plants are not materially 
injured, although growth has been 
retarded slightiy. As a rule, 


| tobacco is not set before the widdle 


of June, but a few warm days will 


place young plants fully two vreeks 


|ahead of scheduled“time for trans- 





pianting. However, some early birds 
have had their tobacco in the field 
the past two weeks, but the old say- 
ing is “The early bird has cold feet.” 


Planting will not be general for a 
week or so, even if the weather is 
more favorable than in the recent 


past. It has been too cold for plants 
to develop well, and ground is not 
warm enough for setting out plants, 
even if well developed. 


Conditions in Other States 


In Wis, the season started out fa- 
vorably toward an early setting, but 
the cold snap in late Apr, followed by 
cold nights and uneven temperatures, 
has made the development rather 
backward and planting will not be 
much earlier than usual. However, 
growers insist the late freezes accom- 
plished but little injury and prospects 
seem fully as good as other years. A 
rather perplexing problem faced the 
farmers of Vernon Co this spring 
when a number of tobacco crops 
hung in the barns. It was estimated 
5000 cases would be found hanging 
in barns, if an inventory should be 
taken. 

In N E the earliest plants were set 
about May 3. Since then planting 
has been more or less irregular by 
those who believe in setting before 
June 1, but.a large portion of the 
growers started transplanting last 
week. Plants are healthy and grow- 
ing well, but the cold weather a 
couple of weeks ago, and especially 
cold nights, made the growers anxious 
as to outcome. However, lately tem- 
perature has raised considerably and 
weather is favorable for transplanting. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, May 23—Pastures have 


been improved to some extent by rains 
and warmer weather, but owing to the 
close cropping of the grass where cows 
were turned out early, the yield of 
milk is about stable. The cheese of- 
fered today was all grass made. 
Prices advanced sharply, due largely 
to the strong demand from the big 
packing houses. Today the market 
was %c higher than last week. The 
curb ruling was 14%c p Ib. Official 
sales were: Large colored, 260 bxs at 
l4c p Ib, large white, 75 at 14c, small 
colored, 300 at 14%c, small white, 400 
at i4%c, and 3797 small white and 
colored at 14@14\c. The sales of but- 
ter were 148 pkgs at 28@2%c p Ib. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, May 23—Last week 
prices held up for steers and bulls 
Wednesday on light supply, but fell 
off later, closing 10@15c lower than 
opening prices; medium and good 
cows were firm to a shade hightr 
Wednesday and thin steady. 
cept thin cows closed lower. Veal 
calves ruled active and strong last 
Wednesday with some sales higher; 
closed full steady and all sold. The 
selling ran for the week was: 
Steers $6 @ &.40, iulls 5@7, cows 3@ 
6.25. Veals 7@9.50, culls 4.75@7, 
buttermilks 5.50@6.50, milch cows 30 
@65 ea, choice sold at 70@80. Today 
there were 33 cars of cattle and 5900 
calves on sale. Trade was siow for 
steers, bulls and cows at a general 
decline of 10@15c, with 2 cars of 
steers unsold. Calves were in brisk 
demand and prices ruled strong to 
50c higher. Steers averaging 765 to 
1375 lbs sold at 6.50@8.10 p 100 Ibs, 
including 12 cars of Pa steers, 1060 
to 1375 tbs, at 7.50@8.10, car O steers, 
1225 Ibs, at 7.70, 3 cars Ky steers, 1075 
to 1290 Ibs, at 7.40@7.75, N Y steers, 
765 to 1190 Ibs, at 6.50@6.90. Choice 
fat oxen sold at 6.75, bulls 4.50@6.25, 
cows at 3@6.10, veal calves at 8@ 
9.75, culls at 5@7, buttermilks at 6@ 
6.50, mixe@ calves at 7.50. 

Sheep continued to decline after 
last Monday and closing prices for 
the week were 5SO0c lower than open- 
ing. Lambs held up fairly well 
Wednesday and choice stock was a 
trie firm; the finish was dull and 











All ex-_ 


» 


of stock on sale. Sheep and lambs 
were 10@25c lower. All sold at 4@ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs for common to good 
sheep; culls at 3, inferior to prime 
lambs at 6.75@%S.S0, southern spring 
lambs at 10.50@11, N Y¥ spring lambs 
at 10, inferior Ind spring lambs at 9, 
a few N Y¥ lambs by the head at 
5.50 ea. 

Hogs showed firmness on Wednes- 
day, but weakened ater, closing 
steady on Buffalo advices. The sell- 
ing range for the week was $10@ 
10.20. Today there were 1% car 
loads on sale. The market was decid- 
edly lower, with N Y and Pa hogs, 
125 to 275 lbs average, selling at 9.75 
@10 p 100 Ibs; a bunch of Va 120- 
Ib hogs at 9.50. 

The Horse Market 

Demand was active for all types of 
horses at the auction marts last week 
and prices were steady. Choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $360@425 p 
head, medium drafters 300@350, 
chunks 200@275, good, sound second- 
handers 150 @225. 

At Buffalo, last Monday, prices on 
eattle were 20@35c higher than a 
week ago. About 140 cars arrived 
and were sold on a steady to strong 


market: Some prime steers brought 
$8@8.40 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-Ib 
steers 7.25@7.75, 1050 to 1150-Ib 
steers 6@7.65, light steers 5.50@5.75, 
choice heifers 6.75@7.25, common to 
fair 5.50@6.25, choice cows 6@6.50, 
common to fair 3.75@5.75, export 
bulis 6.25@6.75, common to fair 3.50 
@5.75, feeders 3.75@6, stockers 3.50 


@5.00, milch cows and springers 244 
70 2a. Calves sold higher than a 
week ago by a full half dollar. Choice 
veal calves brought as high as 8.75 @ 
9 p 100 Ibs and the best reached 9.25. 
Medium and fair grades were also in 
active demand at 8.25@8.50, light 
weights went at 7.50@8, heavy calves 
5.75@6.75. Sheep and lambs were 
lower than a week ago. Choice lambs 
sold at &.50@8.75, cul to fair 6.50@ 
835, yearlings 7, wethers 5.75 @6, 
ewes 5@5.25, mixed sheep 4.75@5. 
Hogs were in light supply, 6) cars. 
All weights and grades were higher 
than a week previous. Medium and 
heavy weights sold at 9.95@10 p 100 
eo, Sambeen 10@10.10, pigs 10.10@ 
0.20, 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, dairy 
~butter in good demand at 30@32c p 
lb, eggs steady at 22@25c p doz. Sup- 
ply of potatoes scarcely adequate to 
meet the demand; 40c p bu has been 
paid. Extra good ~Obroilers have 
brought as high as 40c p Ib, live fowls 





20@22c. Asparagus %c@$l p doz 
behs, celery 35@ 0c doz, cabbage 


75c@1 p 100 Ibs, green onions 10@12c 
p doz bchs, lettuce 50@60c p bx, pie- 
plant 15@20c p doz bchs, dry onions 
80c @1 p bu, timothy hay 16@1S p ton, 
alfalfa 14@16, rye straw do, oats 10@ 
11, shelled oats 50@52c p bu. 


At Buffalo, supply of produce fair, 
with good demand. Prices on most 
products hold steady. The butter mar- 
ket active, poultry receipts light. Pea 
beans $2.40@2.50 p bu, cmy butter 29 
@30c p tb, dairy 27@28c, cheese 16@ 
17c, eggs 22@24c p doz, live fowls 18 
@19c p ib, potatoes 30@35c p bu, 
asparagus 2.50@2.75 p doz bchs, cab- 
bage 1.75@1.85 p cra, celery 25@40c 
p doz, cucumbers 50@Tic, lettuce Thc 
@1.2 p bx, radishes 10@15c p doz 
behs, pieplant 15@20c, tomatoes 2.50 
@3.50 p carrier, water cress 15@25c 
p bskt, spinach 60@75c p bbl, maple 
sugar 11@12c p Ib, dry onions 1@1.85 
p bu, strawberries 14@15c p qt, tim- 
othy hay 17@19 p ton, oat straw 8.50, 
rye 875@9. 

At Albany, receipts of produce 
moderate, asparagus coming in slowly 
because of cold weather. Grain quiet, 
buckwheat 62@64c p bu, corn 4 @68c, 
oats 47@5lc, bran $23.50@24 p ton, 
linseed meal 33@34, red dog 24@28, 
corn meal 27@28, timothy hay 16@ 
18, clover 13@16, oats straw 10.50@ 
11, rye 12@13, milch cows 25@65 ea, 
veal calves 7@9 p 100 Ibs, fat hogs 
9.25@9.75, emy butter 25@29c¢ Tb, 
dairy 24@2%c, cheese 14@17c, eges 
25@ 26c p doz, live fowls 17@18c p Ib, 


At Rochester, plentiful supply of 
garden truck, with prices steady, 
strawberries plentiful, with good de- 
mand, poultry and eggs firm. As- 
paragus, which has been a little un- 
steady, is now bringing 80@ 0c p doz 


ower. were 1 
mh The se eam in > ag a behs, with fairly good supply. Cucum- 
week was: Clipped sheep $4.50@ ers steady at 75@80c p doz, rhubarb 
6.50, lambs 7.50@9.30, culls 4.80@7, Plentiful at 15@20c, radishes a little 
lambs 10@11, by the head 3.50 @asier at 50c p 100. 
i ea. Today there were 15 cars 4-5 
i ad ee a erm i *-. ~~ +» rr 
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TEREST SS 
Get Rid of Germs 
Prevent Infection and Disease 


By using a perfectly sure and safe 
germicide and disinfectant. Disease 
breeds in all places where filth or germs 
may accumulate, as a ye 
stables, all animal pens, bird cages, 
closet bowls, sinks, slop jars, 

cans, should be sprayed with 


Germo 
The Germ Destroyer 


Germo is a powerful disinfectant, con- 
centrated in form and convenient to use, 
When added to water it forms an emulsion 
which will quickly kill any germ or insect 
with which it comes in contact. 

It is sure death to chicken lice—protects 
farm stock from flies, insects and disease 
germs. 

Sprayed on trees and vines it stops fungus 
growth—quickly killing insect pests of 
every kind. It will rid the house of flies, 
cockroaches, ants, bed-bugs, moths. You 
will find Germo useful in a score of ways, 
in home, on farms and in nurseries. 


Try Germo Free 

I want to test Germo at my expense. 
Simply fill out the coupon below and mail 
to me. I will immediately mail you a 
sample can of Germo without expense or 
obliga to you. With the sample can 
you will receive full directions for getting 
rid of every kind of germ or insect pest. 


H. F. BUSH, Gen’l Mgr. 
Rural Home Chemical Co., 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Today ee 
Hi. F. BUSH, Gen’l Mer., Wellsboro, Pa. 263 
Dear Sir:—Please send me free of ell expense, 


a sample can of Germo—the Giant Killer, which 
I agree to use te d 





Ai 
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Name. 




















Palmer Quick Hoist 


Horses are busy in haying time. 
Belt your gasoline engine to a Pal- 
mer Quick Hoist and unload 
your hay. Can be 
used for hoisting 







ice or anything 
where a hoister is 
used; built both 


single and double 
rum. 


Price $35 


If you have no gasolire 
saniee, we can sell you a Palmer Self-oiling 
5-6 H. P. engine for $125. Send for catalogue. 
PALMER BROS., - Coscob, Conn. 








SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM E. COX. 
ao, most complete and exhaustive work of 

ever om squab raising. It is 
book of coved bond references. t con 


ing, feeding, killing and marketing squabs is give, 
in plain, language, with numerous illustre 
tions, all taken from the home plant of Mr Ric» 
New Jersey. The plans and specifications for 








Mention A A When You Write. 
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The New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., after two years’ test, 
in Bulletin No. 269, states: 

“SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 
seems to be the best commercial substitute 
in the nature of grain, for skimmed milk on 
the market at the present time.” 

You must realize the value of thistest. It 
means the saving of thousands of dollars to 
those who will heed the advice of practical 
men. These scientists have experimented with 
calf foods for years and their unbiased opinion should solve the calf 
feeding problem for you. 

Among the most successful breeders whose herds have been 
developed and improved by the use of this wonderful 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


are: A. W. Hillis, South Worcester, N. Y., who took 75 first premiums on 
calves at eleven leading fairs last year. G. E. Clark, proprietor Capital 
View Stock Ranch, Topeka, Kansas; C. L. Sisson, proprietor Willowdale 
Stock Farm, Almond, N. Y.; Bonny Mead Farms, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wing 
R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.: E. A. Vandervort, Sidney, N.Y. Stevens 
Brothers-Hasting Co., Liverpool and Laconia, N. Y. ; Horace L. Bronson, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Schumacher Calf Meal is a scientific combination of pure ‘oatmeal and 
wheat meal, cooked in vacuum at about 500 degrees, pure flaxseed meal 
and dried milk. . The highly digestive and nutritive values of these ingre- 
dients are known to every breeder. Containing ail the elements necessary 
for the growth of the young animal, Schumacher Calf Meal develops large, 
strong frames and sound, rugged constitutions so much desired in the 
development of dairy calves. 

Your future herd depends upon how you feed your calves today. 
using it right now. If your dealer does not have it, write us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, III. 


Begin 








'WhichOneWill You, 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ninety Days? 

Freight Prepaid 
Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 
of Oil” like a $5,000 automobile— Feature worth $50.00 alone. 


















Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 25 
rom your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining be 
it like others— No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 50 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—-All gears enclosed—simple # 


standard built and absolutely dependable. 


GALLOWAY’ S "220 m ou 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
~Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, ~Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
~Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy and arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 


ty it of place. the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
—Easiest to run—high cran crank—low at. With no high separators under my easy plan for you. to do it. 
no **back-breaking’’ cranki: 


lifting and ing. ‘ou’ ll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
—tels the oo quality cream and all of it—no lumps * highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold by 
or churning, as Nature’s true principle is followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers 
cer either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. @s anybody a Write me pot meee 
—Skims in any climate or no matter 
whether your milk is warm 2 cold. 
Is as handsome a machine, compact and 
@S yo.) ever saw or could fad ”Speautitul finish. 


“Breco” 
epaid ”" Rubber 


ON'T spend a dollar for roofing until you have seen and tested our old reliable 
“BRECO"—-cuaranteed waterproof, fire-resisting, durable Rubber Roofing. 
Made by our own special process, of long-fibre woo] felt, satura 

e eofing Heavily coated on both sides. 
Send for Free 


















substantial, 










Freight ,,, 
Pre 















Lowest Factory 
Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 

00 Ibs. or more 
35-Ib.Roli— 108 
Sq.Ft.—iPly $136 
45-Ib.Roll—108 


in asphalt. 


mples and Booklet 
Ge igs of 1-ply, 2ply and 
3-ply rooting. Pu t them toevery test you 
can think of and prove to your own sat- 
fa isfaction that ‘BR ECO" Rubber Roof- 
fr ing is the highest quality roofing on the 
amarket. We give the 
¢« Longest Guarantee 
Send for samples or order now on our 
“gh, Soyo nt ot eper pre ormoney Order today,or write for 
y fre ig! ae to all points east Samples and Booklet 
of of the weskes be line of Minne- ~ 
sota, Iowa, ey and north of south line of Tennessee, Don't 
delay ordering; these special prices may not be offered to you again. 
Take advantage = them and write now, todav— 
5. €O.. Roofins 12 
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FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 


BY HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid little book has been written from a prac- 
tical point . view to fill a place in dairy literature long needed. It is designed primarily as a 
prac’ to successful dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use especially 
in ~ oth ne a It embodies underlying principles involved in the handling of milk, 
delivery to factary, shipping station, and the manufacture of butter on the farm. It is written 
in a simple, popular way, being free from technical terms and is easily understood by the average 
farm boy. The book is just the thing for the every-day dairyman and should be in the hands 
of every farmer in the country. Mlustrated. 5x7 inches, 100 pages. Cloth. Net, $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Preanrteu,. 
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prospect was good for all 


-LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash so Wheat Corn Oats 

Spot | i910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
] | Pad | 
1.134 | 1.37 | 614 | 75} | 423 -| 59 

| New ort 1.14 | 1.45 | -68) | .&4 | 484 | 634 

Boston . — .| —| .72 | 86 | 403 | .66 

Toledo . . | 1.103; 1.48 | 61 1% | 43 59 

St.Louis . | 1.16 | 1.50 | .60 5 =| BO 5st 

Min’polis | 1.113} 1.30! .57 | -743 40 564 

Liverpool | 1.15 — .% | 8 - _ 





It was a case of “dollar wheat’ 
one time last week, when that level 
was touched at Chicago for Sept; this 
followed by a mild recovery; July 
worked down to $1.02 p bu, subse- 
quently rallying. While the wheat 
market was not wholly to the liking 
of those favorable to higher prices, 
the general situation proved very 
much better so far as crop prospects 
are concerned. Generous rains fell 
throughout much of the spring wheat 
territory and ample moisture was re- 
ported in the southwest, where the 
grain is filling and pushing on rap- 
idly toward maturity. 

Receipts of wheat at primary 
points have been running somewhat 
larger, and while exports of bread- 
stuffs are fair, domestic prices are 
said to be out of line with the ideas 
of foreign buyers. Western Europe 
had a cold spring, but recently 


| temperatures higher and more favor- 
| able to crop growth. 








In corn more or less replanting has 
been found necessary, according to 
trade reports, but the cool weather 
was followed by desired showers and 
sunshine, with increased energy on 
the part of farmers getting an enor- 
mous corn acreage well seeded. Under 


| these influences, values yielded 1@2c 
before much show of recovery. July 


corn sold under 61c p bu at Chicago 
and- Sept 61%c, later rallying. 

The oats market followed other 
cereals, weak and firm by turn, trade 
fairly active, shipping demand on 
eastern account liberal. Standard 
oats in store 42c p bu at Chicago, 
and 45@47c at New York. 

Malting barley was in better de- 
mand at 1@2c advance. Offerings 
were only moderate and quickly 
taken at 62@67c p bu. Feed barley 
continued quiet but firm at 40@52c. 

Grass seeds were neglected, offer- 
ings small, and so with the demand. 
Prime timothy $4.25 p 100 Ibs, clover 
11.25, hungarian 2@2.25, German mil- 
let 2.25@2.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOfaATiONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Ato 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. 

1910 | 1909 1909 [ ae 1909 | 1910 | 1909 

} 

Chieago _ [$8.70 |$7.30 ance |$7.45 |$6.85. |$6.75 
New York | 8.15 |-6.80 |1015/| 7.80 | 6.50 6.00 
Buffalo 8.50 | 6.75 |1015| 7.85 | 6.50 | 6.25 
KansasCity| 8.20 | 7.00 | 9.55) 7.36 | 6.75 | 6.50 
Pittsburg | 8.50 | 7.10 | ose} 7.65 | 6.00 | 6.00 





At Chicago, live stock prices will 
from now on be spread over a little 
wider range because of the grassy 
stuff which has of late become a fac- 
tor in the market. Cattle fed on grass 
naturally sell lower than grain-fed 
eattle, causing a wider variation of 
prices. The bulk of cattle are sell- 
ing at $7.10@8.10 p 100 lbs, but the 
extreme range is’ 5.60@8.70. 

Demand for feeders and stockers is 
comparatively light and farmers are 
busy with their spring seeding and 
pastures are in fair condition. Feed- 
ers rarely pay above 6 p 100 Ibs, and 


5§.35@5.75. <A few 


get a fair class at 

lots of strong-weight, good- quality 
| kinds are taken at 6.15@6.35, but 
rarely by country buyers. 

The price range of hogs is very 
narrow and receipts continue about 
2,250,000 less than a year ago. Mixed 
packing medium weight and butcher 





hogs weighing 195 to 255 Ibs sell at 
$9.35@9.80 p 100 Ibs, heavy packing 
a selected shipping weighing 255 to 
400 lbs bring 9.30@9.70, light: packing 
and selected shipping, 130 to 195, sell 
at 9.35@9.70. 


The drop in prices of sheep came 
rather early this year, and receipts 
are running considerably in excess 


of expectations. The cleaning up of 
feed lot sheep in several of the west- 
ern states is coming fast to a close 
and fed stuff will soon be scarce on 
the market, as it is already down at 


kinds of 


- 


the heel. Good to choice lambs sell 
at $7.65@9A5 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice yearlings 7.35 @ 7.90, wethers 
6.60@7, good to fair ewes 6@7, bucks 
4@6.25, spring lembs 9@11. 

The Horse Market 


The urgent spring horse trade is 
nearly at a close and slower summer 
market is coming on; Prices are al- 
ready at a slighily lower level. Many 
drafters sold at $225@245 ea and a 
few fcy 1900-lb chunks clear 300@350. 
Choice 1200 to 1400-1b offerings meet 
a free outlet at 150@200, but the bulk 
of the sales are around 165@180, 


At Baltimore, receipts of cattle are 


light and market is firm. Veal calves 
sell at 8% @9%c p Ib, calves from 
nearby points by rail 9%c. Sheep 
and lamb market steady, with No 1 
sheep selling at $4@4.50 ea, or 4% 
@5ec p lb, sheared 2% @3c, old bucks 
3% @t%e, spring - lambs 8@9c. Live 
pigs, as to size, 2@3 ea, shotes 3@5. 


GENERAL MARKETS ~ 


Unless otherwise sta: stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and .commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans 
At New York, market continues 
firm, good to choice marrow selling at 
$2.95 @3, pea beans 2.35 @ 2.40, red kid- 
ney 3. 50 @ 3.60, yellow eye 3.10@3.15, 
lima 3@3.05. 











Eggs 

At New York, trade is rather. quiet, 
especially on medium grades of cur- 
rent packed ungraded eggs. Market 
is more steady on selected northern 
which sell at 21@28c p doz, nearby 
hennery 24@27c. 

At Boston, egg market is rather 
steady, and receipts moderate, fcy 22@ 
24c p dez, western selling at 20@ 22c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, small lots of southern 
peaches are arriving, but quality is 
poor; Ga and Fla stocks sell at $2.50 
@3.50 p carrier. Cherries are in light 
receipt and sell at about 15c p qt, 
strawberries in liberal supply, with 
most berries running from 6@10c p 
qt, watermelons in light supply, selling 
at\75ce@1 ea. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market 
quiet on all grades of hay, 


continues 
with prime 


timothy selling at $1.10@1.15 p 100 
lbs, mixed clover 1@1.05, clover 80c 
@1, \long rye 65@75c, oats and 


wheat 50c. 
At Boston, receipts of medium and 


low grades of hay are large, but bet- 
ter grades limited, with market quiet. 
Straw is steady, with slow demand. 


Choice timothy $22.50@23.50 p ton, 


mixed 17@18, prime rye 13@13.50, 
oats 9. 

At Chicago, supply is large and 
market quiet. Offerings of prairie 
hay liberal and demand only fair. 
Choice timothy hay sells at $17@ 
17.50 p ton, rye straw 9@10. 

Mill. Feeds 

At New York, demand is light, with 

prices steady. Eran sells at $21.50@ 


22.60 p ton, standard middlings 22.50 
@ 24.10, red dog in 140-lb sks 28.60@ 
29.35, kiln-dried meal 3.25 p 196-1lb sk, 
fine yellow 1.45@1.50 p 100 Ibs, white 
1.50@1.60, coarse 1.50@1.55, brewers’ 
meal 1.79, grits 1.80, flakes 2.10, cot- 
tdnseed meal 32.60@34.60, at Boston 
about 40c p ton more, gluten at N Y 
rate points 27.50@28.45, Boston 27.90 
@28.85, Syracuse 26:90@27.85, Phil- 
adelphia 27.10@ 28.05. 

Onions 


At New York, Tex onions are in 
heavy supply and weak, with general 
sales $1@1.50. Bermuda sells at 1.25@ 
1.80 p cra. 

I think there will be about 1000 
acres devoted to onions in the vicin- 
ity of Canastota, where most of the 
onions are grown in this county. 
Some farmers are giving up. onions 
and raising celery, which they say is 
more profitable—[J. V. H., Madison 
County, N Y. 

The estimated acreage under on- 
ions this year will be about 400, or 
100 less than last year.—[C. H. H., 
Madison County, N Y. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes are in 
aetive demand and market rather 
firm, prices favoring sellers. Florida 
white. sell at $3.25@3.75 p bbl, Ga, S 
C and N C 38@3.50; Bermuda 3@4. Old 
potatoes are slightly higher for chvic2 








Mock, selling at 1@1.50 p 180 Ibs, or 
Bc@i.2 p baz. 


At Chicago, arrivals of really fcy 
@id petatees are light, and _ prices 
@ightly higher: Extra fey 29@32c, 
sew 60-@51. 

Poultry 


At New York, demand is more ac- 
tive on live poultry, although receipts 
gare fairly heavy. Fowils sell at lic p 
®, roosters i2c, ducks and turkeys 
Wc, broilers 35@40c, live pigeons 35c 
y pr. Arrivals of dressed poultry are 
rather light, and small fowls slow. 
Old roosters in light supply and seil 
at 15c p Ib, western fowls in boxes 17 
@19c, prime squabs weighing 8 to 10 
ibs, $3.25@4 p doz, fcy squab broilers 
%@45c p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts are light, and 
good fowls active. Choice broilers 
keep up well at about 30c, roost- 
ers 13c. 


At Chicago, feeling for live poultry 
i easy, but quotations remain stable. 
Demand is moderate for fowls and 
supply fair. Fowls sell at 16c p 1b, 
roosters 11%c. Iced poultry receipts 
are fair, fowls selling at 16%c p Ib, 
roosters 13c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in mod- 
erate supply, and good stock selling 
fair at $1.25@3.50 p doz bchs, new 
beets and carrots in good demand 
when choice, beets $3@5 p 100 bchs, 
earrots $2@3, cauliflower $1@2.50 p 
bskt, cabbage in liberal supply and 
weaker, selling at $1@1.75 p cra, cu- 
eumbers in light receipt and higher 
at $1.25@1.75 p bskt, lettuce steady, 
with nearby at $1.25@2.50 p bbl, peas 
in active demand and slightly higher 
at $1.25@2.25 p bskt, string beans in 
liberal supply and lower at $1@2 p 
bskt, green corn generally poor at $1 
@2 p cra, spinach 30@50c p_ bbl, 
squash $1.50@2 p bx, turnips $2@2.50 
p bbl, white $2@4 p 100 bchs, to- 
matoes $1@2 p carrier. 

Wool 

* At New York, there is little change 
in the wool market and comparatively 
little wool is moving. Little inclina- 
tion is evident on the part of dealers 
to force quotations higher than pre- 
vailed the past few weeks. At leading 
seaboard markets washed fleeces of O, 
Pa and W Va XX sell at 33@34c p Ib, 
X 31@32c, fine Delaine from O and 
Pa 35@36c. unwashed 26@2ic, un- 
washed combing and clothing from O 
and Pa 24@25c, Mich and N Y 22@ 
23c, O % blood combing 30@3ic, 
cloth 26c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Batter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910... 28 29 27 
1909. . 26% 27 24 
1908. . 24 24 22 


At New York, receipts are liberal, 
but there is not enough demand to 
absorb supply at ruling prices. Best 
emy butter sells at 28@28%c p ib, 
dairy 26@28c, western imitation cmy 
23@ 24 %c, factory 23c. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and 
much larger than a year ago, with 
prices fairly firm. Best cmy butter 
sells at 28@29c p th, dairy 26@28c. 


At Chicago, the feeling is firm for 
the heavy arrivals. In some instances 
these grades are sold for storage. 
Good to choice cmy butter selis at 26 
@2ic p lb, dairy 24@25c. 


The Cheese Markets 


“Full cream” cheese, the well- 
known N Y brand, hereafter will be 
designated “whole milk” cheese, a 
more appropriate name. The U 8 
court recently décided, under the food 
and drugs act, cheese not made 
wholly from cream is wmisbranded 
when labeled “full cream.” The gov- 
ernor of N Y signed the bill making 
the law May 5, and from now on 
cheese made from whole milk may be 
labeled to show from what and when 
it was made. 

At New York, bulk of offerings on 
new whole milk cheese are selling at 
14%c or above for fey quality; and 
many lots, especially white, are held at 


%c higher. Market has rather a 
strong tone. Whole milk specials 14% 
@15e p ib, white and colored fey 


14%c, home milk old 16@17c, skim 5 
@11%c. 

At Boston, demand is only moder- 
ate, and receipts larger, but prices 
bave advanced, with twins selling at 


STAIGAM TSPPAT TEP 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


144% @14%c p ib, old stock nearly 
out of market. selling at 18c. 


At Chicago young Americas ad- 
vanced ic under a little shortage, but 
prices are steady on other grades. 


Twins sell at 15%c p Ib, daisies 14 \%¢c, | 


young America and longhorns 15c. 


At Canton, 1300 tubs of butter sold 
last Saturday, at 27%c p Ib, same 
price as previous week. 


1900 tubs were sold at 25c. About 


1600 bxs of cheese sold at 14%c p Ib, 


last year 1700 at 12%c. 
At Cuba, May 19, about 2516 bxs 


of cheese were offered, and the aver- | 


age price was 14%c p Ib. 


At Watertown, last Saturday's 
cheese market was active, with high- 
est prices ever paid for May cheese. 
The sales aggregated 7000 bxs at 14% 
@14%c p ib for large whole milk, 
and 14% @14%c for twins, 14% @15c 
for small whole milk, and 15\% @ 
15%c for dairy twins. 

Country Produce Markets 

OHIO—At Gleveland, demand for 
strawberries weak, eggs active, old 
potatoes firm, new potatoes easy, early 
green vegetables are liberally supplied 
to a weakening market. Creamery 
butter 298c p Ib, prints 30c, dairy 20@ 
2ic, cheese lic, eggs 20c p doz, broilers 
36@38e p Ib, strawberries $2.50@3.25 
p 24-qt case, potatoes 30@35c p bu, 
onions 1.75@1.90 p bx, cabbage 2.50 
@3 p cra, lettuce 150@2 p hamper, 
cucumbers 1.25@ 1.50, radishes 10@ 12c 
p doz behs, green onions 8@10c, spin- 
ach 50@@0c p hamper, rhubarb 10@ 
12c p doz bchs, asparagus 60@ 70c, 
wheat 1.11 p bu, corn 65c, oats 44c, 








middlings 25.50 p ton, bran 21.50, 
giuten 25, hominy 23, oil meal 34, 
timothy hay 18, prairie 10@12, -rye 


straw 9, oats 7. 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.15 p bu, 
corn 68@69%c, oats 45@46c, rye 79@ 
8lce, bran 22@22.50 p ton, middlings 
22.50@23, timothy hay 18.50@18.75, 
rye straw 650@7, oats 6@6.50, cmy 
butter 28c p Ib, dairy 22c, cheese 18c, 
eges 19c p doz, spring chickens 30@ 
35c p Ib, old hens 16c, onions 1.10 p 
bu, potatoes 30@40c, sweets 2.75@3 p 
bbl, fat hogs 9.85@9.90 p 100 Ibs, beef 
steers 6.50@7.50, sheep 6.10, market 
steady on early lambs at 7.75. The 
supply of grain just fair and prices 
hold steady. The demand for butter, 
cheese and eggs is normal, and little 
change need be expected. The receipts 
of poultry are only moderate, but the 
demand is not sufficient to cause much 
rise in prices. 


At Columbus, demand for grain and 


feeds decreasing somewhat, but prices 
hold firm, butter slightly easier, cheese 
firm, eggs weakening, live poultry in 
only fair demand, with prices steady, 
potatoes easy. Wheat 95c@$1 p bu, 
corn 6Oc, oats 48@50c, rye T5c, bran 
25 p ton, middlings 27, timothy hay 15 
@16, oats straw 6.50@7, rye 7.50, beef 
steers 7.50@8 p 100 lbs, veal calves 8@ 
8.25, fat hogs 9.80@9.90, spring lambs 
8@8.10, milch cows 25@60 ea, cmy 
butter 29@30c p Ib, dairy 20@22c, 
cheese 17c, eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 
14c p Ib, spring chickens 15@1ic, po- 
tatoes 30@32c p bu for old and 1.10 
@1.20 for new, onions 1.65@1.85 p 
bu, pea beans 235, strawberries 10@ 
12%0a p at. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26e zone, or $1.51 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. A special meet- 
ing Was suggested last week, but 
owing to the good condition of the 
market, due to the absorption of a 
portion of the surplus by Boston, it 
was deemed unnecessary. The mar- 
ket is normal for this season. Com- 
plete returns from the Lackawanna 
railroad indicate the road in Apr 
carried 157,189 40-qt cans and 219.504 
12-qt bxs of milk and 8584 40-qt cans 
and 2527 12-qt bxs of cream. 

The. receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
21 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 


Birla ccisccccscccecces 42,085 4008 
Susquehanna ......... 12,007 330 
West Shore .......... 16.614 1535 


Lackawanna ......... 52.77 2.240 
N Y Cent (long haul). 50.430 2,010 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 15,950 109 
Ontario ...... scecccee 42.002 3406 
Lehigh Valley ....... 283.145 1.7% 
Homer Ramsdeli line . 1.775 74 
New Haver ,......... 10; 129 
Other svurces ........ L TS 


s “ 


Last year. 
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HAVING COWS 
WILL SOME DAY USE A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 








Nearly 1,200,000 farmers, creamerymen, milk dealers and 
owners of country homes, throughout the world, are already 
using De Laval Cream Separators, and 150,000 or more are 
being added to the number every year—many more this year 
than ever before. 

If you haven’t a De Laval Cream Separator already you 
can’t be anywhere near the head of this tremendous proces- 
sion that started thirty years ago, but it will be foolish to wait 
to bring up the tail end of it. 

The use of a De Laval Cream Separator—with even a 
single cow—means more and better cream and butter, warm 
and sweet skimmilk, less labor and more profit, twice a day 
every day in the year. 

A De Laval Cream Separator saves its cost in a few 
months, not only over any other method of creaming milk 
but over any imitating cream separator. 

Then why not fall into the De Laval procession now? 
You can’t recover the waste and worry of previous years, but 
you can stop it going further. Why not do so? Every day 
of delay means just that much more waste of product, quality 
and dairy comfort. Why prolong it? 

De Laval Cream Separators are made for one cow to one 
thousand, in proportionate size, style and price, and sold for 
cash or on such reasonable terms that they actually pay for 
themselves. 

They are sold direct or through local agents. If you don’t 
know the nearest agent write for his name and a catalogue, 
which we shall be glad to send you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


168-167 BSaoaowar 42 £. Mapison Sreeer as To Srs. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 Wiusam Sracer 14 416 Paincess Sraccr 1016 WesTean Avenve 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
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Heart of 
a Mother. 


By Grace M. Buddington 


The 





ES,” assented Theo soberly, as 


Y 


her tall husband stooped to 
kiss her, “something is trou- 
bling. me. I'll tell you about it when 


I’ve had my dark hour of reflection. 
It isn’t very serious,” a smile flashed 
into the troubled eyes—‘‘only I’m a 
very selfish young person and you're 
going to be horribly disappointed in 
me. Please don’t think any more 
about it, dear. Good-by.” 

She watcned the spare figure swing 
down the avenue and disappear at the 
corner where the willow road led to 
the college, then suppressing an “O, 
dear!” of discontent turned back into 
the house to accomplish one by one 
the mountain of household tasks be- 
fore her. Not much time for a dark 
hour this morning, she thought rue- 
fully, as she attacked the breakfast 
dishes. Somehow domesticity was 
very irksome today. She surveyed 
her parboiled fingers disgustedly. The 
right forefinger nail was worn off 
square, close inspection revealed sun- 
dry stubborn vegetable stains down 
two joints of the same small digit. 
“I don’t like such marriage certifi- 
cates,” sighed Theo comically, “but 
Hartley is such a dear!” 

The dishes finished she swept and 
placed the downstairs rooms in or- 
der. ‘“‘Upstairs can go till after lunch,” 
she soliloquized, “when I go up to 
have my cry.” Next came the iron- 
ing. She went at it fiercely, rebellion 
in her heart. There were times when 
Theo candidly admitted that house- 
keeping piaced her on a dead, dusty 
level... Then, as she expressed it, 
came lucid intervals when she gloried 
in the maintenance and development 
of her home. This was not a lucid 
interval. ‘ 

Her savage assault upon the basket 


of neatly folded linen was _inter- 
rupted by a faltering knock at the 
side door. 


“Why, Millard!” <A very small boy 
with a very large bundle entered at 
her not very cordial ‘Come in!” 

“Yes’m, it’s me. Professor Kearn 
said I was to stay all day, and he 
sent this!” He fished out a finger- 
spotied missive from a mysterious 
somewhere’ beneath a shabby blue 
blouse. Theo checked an impulse to 
hug him as she took the letter. Some- 
thing in his quiet reserve chilled a 
prompted caress. 

“Dear Theo,” wrote the professor, 
“T am sending Millard to you for the 
day and for the night if you can 
manage it. Since his father died he 
has been living at the Dentons, but Mrs 
Denton does not feel that she can 
keep him any longer. The others of 
the faculty seem to have about all 
they can carry with their own fami- 
lies. Too vad that poor Stanton 
couldn’t have left so much as a life 
insurance for him. There are no 
relatives to be found. Tomorrow the 
state board of charity will take 
charge of him. Poor little chap! There 
seems to be no room for him. . Do 
the best you can with him, Don't 
let him interfere with your dark hour 
of reflection; I suspect he has a point 
in'common with you there. And, dear, 
if you have jt thought out, walk up 
to meet me through Pine. Forest. I'll 
be at the trysting tree at four. Now 
for the “lab.” Yours ever, 

Hartley.” 

“Let me. see,” Theo’s mind. worked 
swiftly, “the first thing is to give him 
something to do.” 

“Millard; will you go down to the 
garden and pick the pansies for me? 
I’m so busy this morning, I was just 
wishing a brownie would come along 
to help me out.” 

*"Yes’m,” said the child dispirited- 
ly, “Mrs Denton said probably you'd 
set me to picking. something the first 
thing.” 

She. flushed angrily, then laughed 
in spite. of herself. ‘So that is. my 
reputation for , - hospitality,” she 
thought. “I'd like to. shake ~~ Bob 


Simmons.” - 
The visit of President . Hartshorn 


of Allburg university to the Kearn 
suburban home the previous year was 
still.a memory of comment among 
the -faculty. Big Bob Simmons, as- 
sistant to Professor Kearn, told the 
story at Mrs Burton’s faculty tea. 

“You see,” he said, “I was in the 
prof’s library looking up data for the 
exams. Mrs Kearn was out when I 
went in—I have a-key you know— 
and when she did show up she never 
came into the library at all. She was 
out on the porch sewing when up 
pranced the honorable Prexy of All- 
burg. She went forward to meet 
them, first of all standing on tiptoe 
to salute her husband. Talk about 
affinities! I bet doth the prof and 
Mrs K. would go without a meal as 
quick as they'd omit that part of 
their domestic code. And the, way 
she does it, just as spontaneously as 
she’d shake hands with a_ visitor, 
never gives you the feeling that such 
a demonstration is mushy or uncon- 
ventional. Prexy, the proper, froze 
into astounded rigidity until she 
grasped his hand cordially, and -ex- 
claimed in frank dismay: 

“Oh! Hartley, how could you? There 
isn’t a thing in this house to eat but 
a basket of strawberries! O oo Billy! 
O oo Billy!” 

“That red headed Seelye kid was 


kicking a _ bicycle along the line. 
Quick as he heard her voice he for- 
got to kick, and tumbled off the 


wheel. He was a mess when he came 
up to the porch whacking the dust 
off with his cap. Say, it’s a picnic: to 
hear that kid talk! Stutters like a 
treetoad. 

“D-d-d-did you c-c-c-aH 
Kearn?” 

“Yes, hurry 


me, Mrs 
home as fast as you can 
and tell Tim to dress a couple. of 
broilers for me, will you?” 

“He eyed her speculatively: ‘Wh- 
wh-wh-what'll you g-g-g-gi’ -me if I 
g-g-git back in half an hour?’ he de- 


manded. Mrs K. laughed. ‘O, you 

grafter! What do you want?’ 
“°*W-w-w-will you g-g-g-go b-b- 

buggin’ with me tomorrow?” His 


pale blue ey.s fairly hung out of his 


head with excitement. To go ‘bug- 
ging’ with Theo Kearn is a great 
treat with the kids. 

“*Yes, anything,-only hurry!’ she 
promised hastily. ‘Hartley, show 
President Hartshorn the garden— 
wait!’ she commanded, and vanished 
into the house to return with a big 
tin pan. ‘Pick some peas for dinner 
while you_are exhibiting and expa- 
tiating. Hartley's garden is his pet- 
test hobby!’ she explained to Prexy. 


In five minutes the austere pedagogue 
was scrooching in the garden picking 


peas to beat the band. When they 
got the pan full. Theo came out and 
the whole outfit shelled them, and 
laugh! You couldn’t hear yourself 
think for their racket and the pop- 
ping of the crisp green pods. 

“The Seelye kid arrived on time 


with the roosters, and in little more 
than an hour wheo—hang it! I can’t 
help calling her that; it slips out, 
somehow—set ’em up to a swell little 
feed. She’s a genius when it comes 
to cooking, I tell you. Prof dis- 
covered me and insisted on my com- 
ing out to lunch with them, so I 
know. She had the chickens, hashed 
brown potatoes, lettuce. salad, green 
peas and a dinky old-fashioned kind 
of a biscuit strawberry shortcake. In 
some odd minute she had slid into a 
vision of a light blue dress, so that 
when she sat down, you would never 
have. thought her on speaking terms 
with the kitchen, much less to have 
prepared the whole meal. Prexy was 
as affable as an insurance agent, and 
we paid her compliments till she was 
covered with confusion. Speaking of 
repartee, the guest of honor -had all 
he wanted, and finally leaned back in 
his chair weak from laughing. He 
declared he hadn't eaten such a good 
meal nor had such a good. time since 
he was a boy! And Theo in her own 
irresistible fashion asked mischiev- 
ously : ‘Honest «nd true, own up, Mr 
Demi-god, isn’t it sort of restful to 
be treated like an ordinary mortal?’ 
The daring of her!. but -he-. liked it!” 

When big Bob finished, Professor 
Denton amended warmly. “Tf more 
of. you women would’ drop’.the arti- 
ficial conventionahties, and adopt 
original and natural methods of 


* you in 
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AT HOME 


Theo Kearn, you'd live more and ex- 
ist less.” ‘And ponderous Mrs Den- 
ton who was not without'a dignified 
sense of humor retaliated convinc- 
ingly: 

“My dear, you knew I could not kiss 
the presence of President 
Hartshorn without making all three 
of us feel ridiculous!” Whereby the 
counsel for the defense was silenced. 

When Millard came back with the 
pansies a marvelous little sailboat 
had appeared, and Theo took him 
down a woodsy path to where a wee 
brook gurgled and played with the 


leafy shadows and sunbeams _ that 
flickered into its merry journey. Off 
came shoes and. stockings and into 


the brook went boy and boat to splash 
and frolic till the call for lunch. 
After the meal, which was “more or 
less cheerful in spite of the mental 
depression of both participants, Theo 
opened the door into the library. 

“You may come in here, Millard, 
and look at anything you like, or you 
may lie down if you feel tired. I am 
going upstairs a little while. You 
won’t mind, will you?” she queried 
anxiously. 

‘“No’m,” was the brief response. 

The pathetie little figure touched 
Theo’s heart. She moved toward 
him, arms outstretched. It seemed 
as though she must comfort him. No; 
her arms dropped. Something in his 
eyes, his attitude forbade her; -he 
was not ready yet. Tear-blind she 
hurried from the room. At last she 
could have her cry and her dark 
hour of reflection. 

Half an hour. later Mrs Hartley 
Kearn rose from moist, pillowy 
depths, crushed an. ineffectual wisp 
of linen against her eyes, cobbled up 
her hair, and sat, an uncdémfortable 
skirt-twisted object, upon the edge of 
the big white bed. 

“Theo,” she arraigned herself 
sternly, “you haven't cried a wink 
about anything except Millard—and 
the -boy!” 

She extricated herself with difficulty 
from the spiral of petticoats, and 
began to dress for the afternoon. 

“I’m not going to worry any more 
about it,” she decided, ‘“‘when Hart- 
ley asks me I’ll own up what a horrid 
little snob I am, and if he despises 
me for it I can’t help it. I.can’t, and 
never will like that woman; What 
Hartley sees in Gaylord. himself has 
always-been a mystery to me, but I 
suppose he knows. There are some 
things a woman just has to take for 
granted and not ask questions about. 
But if I’m expected to chum with 
Mrs Gaylord because Hartley and her 
husband have been lifelong friends, 
somebody’s going to be disappointed. 
She’s absolutely impossible! Alexan- 
der Hamilton, she apostrophized the 
spindle-legged dresser, I like you, 
you’re so aristocratic! I presume 
Daniel Webster out there (she indi- 
eated a severe mahogany chiffonier in 
an adjoining room) considers you 
ultra-fastidious, but after all you two 
have points in common. You may 
not be exceptionally rare, but you 
certainly are not cheap! 

She stooped to pick up the little 
housedress she had discarded, and 
crossing the reom to the closet, she 
paused a moment at the open win- 
dow. A sleepy May breeze drenched 
with the fragrance of pink apple 
sprays drifted the hemstitched scrim 
curtains into creamy ripples. The 
lawn, shading from green into gray, 
stretched down the long slope to the 
“pettest hobby,” where the first green 
things were groping up out of dark- 
ness. The discontent of Theo’s morn- 
ing faded. 

“O, homer’ she cried, “How I love 
it all!’”. Then suddenly remembering 
the little boy she had left in the li- 
brary, she hastened to finish dress- 
ing, and was soon standing before 
*“Alexander’s” oval mirror, trim, sweet 
and dainty from her quaintly parted 
hair to her little. patent leather 
pumps. _ Satisfied. with her .appear- 
ance, she ran lightly down the stairs 
and crossed the hall to the library.: 

She hesitated an instant, holding 
the door half open, then went quietly 
forward to the wicker >couch- by ‘the 
window, where the lad was. lying, his 
sorrow eloquent in the listless eyes 
that gazed far away into Pine Forest. 
Theo, unnoticed, hung over him, 
breathless, with a sob in her throat, 
and a terrifying ache back of her 
heart. Yesterday she: had heard a 
woman call herself lucky to: have 
escaped motherhood in her seven 
years of married life. Lucky! . With 
elenched white-knuckled ‘fingers, Theo 
pressed back the moan.that seemed 
bursting from that ache.- Perhaps she 
was lucky never to have -known the 
frightened. joy. of .anticipation, the 


sacred. bewildering “happiness after 


only 





the long waiting; luckier still, never 
to have experienced the agony of sac-' 
rifice, the heart-breaking, ‘hopeless 
emptiness. “Lucky!” All the outraged 
motherhood within her surged inte 
her voice ds she slipped down beside. 
the little figure and caught him in 
her arms. “O! Millard, you must let 
me; my little boy died!” And two slim 
blue-sleeved. arms went round her 
neck as Stanton’s boy choked out @ 
sobbing murmur. 

“O, Madonna Theo! I was so hop- 
ing you would. I never had. a mother.” 

Then; without another word, be- 
cause they both understood, they 
snuggled close and cried and cried 
and cried. By and by when they 
were quiet again, Theo brought «a 
bowl of something cool and fragrant 
and bathed the hot tired eyes. In 
the big bundle they found a white 
linen suit which he silently permitted 
her to dress him in. He couldn't re- 
member when he hadn’t had to do it 
himself, but Madonna Theo’s hands 
were so sure and. swift. Strange how 
she knew where. every button. ought 
to go! It was his best suit; his heart 
gave a little skip at the thought, it 
was nice to be dressed up! While 
she was coaxing the stubborn wisp of 
hair that would: not lie down with its 
tractable companions, Millard flung his 
arms about her impulsively and 
pursed his red lips against her glow- 
ing cheek. 

“I love you, Madonna Theo,” he de- 
clared, vehmently. 

“Millard, why do you call me Ma- 
donna?” 

The big brown eyes roved up be- 
yond the questioning gray ones and 
rested adoringly upon the glinting 
hair. 

“One reason is because I love the 
way you do your hair—just nice and 
crinkly and parted and plain. I hat 
those little sausagy things Mrs Den- 
ton wears!” 

Theo suppressed a smile. 

“And, then,” gravely the brown 
eyes met the gray ones, “mostly it’s 
because you look so like a mother 
Am I to stay tonight, Madonna?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then I wish 
never come!” 

Tomorrow to leave the college, the 
home he had ever known! 
Where he had grown from the 
motherless baby into the boy, always 
his father’s chum; where everyone 
had been so kind since that dear 
comrade went away—to leave all this 
to go among strangers! A great big 
shiver of revulsion grasped and 
shook him from head to foot. Chok- 
ing back the aching swell in his 
throat he turned away from Theo and 
looked out upon the dark grandeur of 
Pine Forest. The sun was shining, 
the apple trees.were all in blossom, 
everything outside was glad and 
fresh and beautiful; inside, the rest- 
ful hominess, the mothering arms of 
Madonna Theo, the thought of Profes- 
sor Kearn, who always called him 
“Little Pal,” and often let him visit 
the queer laboratory back of the gym 
—and tomorrow he must leave it all 
—for what? 

The storm in the quivering little 
body spent itself in one hoarse, heart- 
broken cry, as Millard flung himself 
at Theo's feet and buried his face is 
her crisp white skirts. 

“O! Madonna, it’s awful 
there isn’t any room for you!” 

“Listen, Laddie!’”” She caressed the 
short-cropped dark head. Down over 
the meadow from the forest floated 
a musical, sweet calling cadence. The 
boy lifted his head and listened, alert, 
animated, his grief forgotten. 

“It's the ‘hermit thrush; * Nesocichle 
eremita,” he said eagerly. Father 
taught’ me; he said it was just as easy 
to begin that way. I know the scien- 
tific names of ‘lots of. birds and 
flowers,” he suggested . modestly. 
“Would you like- me to tell you 
some?” 

While he prattled on with the me- 


tomorrow would 


wher 


’ chanical glibness of childhood over the 


long list, a great plan. was’ revolving 
in Theo’s mind. Dare she propose it? 
What would Hartley say? And the 
wives of the faculty? Another dem- 
onstration of ‘her ‘“‘queerness’’? It 
might mean-a great deal of self-sac- 
rifice for both herself and her hus- 
band, and yet—since the pressure of 
little slim.arms about her’ neck the 
old ache had been going—if their boy 
had lived the giving up.wouldn’t have 
mattered, for what are niothers and 
fathers for? Yes, she was sure she 
wanted to. 

“Millard,” she said; “I am going up 


to Pine Forest» to meet Professor 
-Kearn. I..will show you where you 
(To -Page -755.] © 
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Strange Places and Faces Seth 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


— — 


Tiand of Diqvid Sunshine 

{Last week’s letter. was written.en 
route from San Francisco. Next.week 
Mrs Tupper will tell morevof*the charm 
of the Hawaiian Islands—The Editor]. 
HONOLULY, H I, FesrudAry 14, 1910. 

Dear Sister Stay-at-Homes: Heére 
we are in Honolulu, jist bubbling 
over. with: d6light at every turn we 
make... Everything. is so lovely and 
thé people are so very interesting that 
we have all lost our heads and hearts 
and wish that our stay were to stretch 
into. months. instead. of. days. Yes, .I 
was. not mistaken about the. boat load 
in the bay. <As-they drew close to 
the side ofsthe,ship; we saw four 
large clothes baskets filled with bright 
fiowers. 


Once» anchored..we were greeted 
with beautiful native songs. After 
this musical tmeat, which. indeed it 
was, some of the natives boarded the 


ship and: from the baskets drew out 
lovely garlands. (lais). of carnations, 
white flowers resembling lilies and 
other floral beauties-and pldced them 
about the’ necks of thé visitors, saving 
smilifigly a& thex» did so: “Aloha,” 
whicht means “Welcome,” or “1. love 
you,” or on i@ayifig, “Farewell.” Ajl 
ahbout..us fléated on:the atr.“Ajoha,’ 
even«the little children runningeup to 
our, sides would utter their sweet 
welcome, 

The Hawaiians .are a gentle lo ng 
people, easHy led and generous, 
this season: they.are.more auncustibte 
to the temptations of the drink: habit 
and. vices.of the, Americans.. Upon 
the authority: of the best residents we 
were informed that without prohibi- 
tion of. the. liquor traffic, the Hawaijan 
race. is.doomed,. and a cry is being 
raised .by the.women and men of the 
thinking.class.of the islands that pro- 
hibition may. prevail. 

The air is.meHow but exhilarating, 
and as we-roede out .in the country in 


our, thin, white. waists, we, were per- 
fectly comfortable. The heat seldom 
exceeds 85 degrees nor falls lower 
than 70 degrees; Sumstrokes are un- 
known. 

The rain usually falls during the 
night,, the. porous. seil absorbing it 
readily. Day showers are simply 
liquid. sunshine, giving little incon- 
venience. 


unlike our. custom, 
places,.as Watkiki, 
Ewa, toward the 


The directions, 
are, designated by 
toward the beach; 
neat sugar, plantation; Makal, toward 
the sea; and Mauka, toward the 
mountains. As we. rede along, ex- 
clamations .of delight were heard as 
here -would .be discovered a bungalow 


half cen®ealed by the luxuriant: fo- 
liage. of» the date..palms. delicately 
pinnated-leaved.. iren-wood. trees. or 
the,. bougarnvillea vines. With. their 
gorgeous. crimson flowets; there a 


drive bordered by stately royal palms 
beautiful gray trunks, 
of blooming hibiscus 
added beauty to gar- 
gay colored gera- 
bright+hued- flowers. 


with their tall, 
Lovely - hedges 
and calico bush 
dent, poinsettias, 
niums and other 


Untaimiliae® Birds ana Fishes 


The.. bird, life of. the islands. con- 
sists, of . few. varieties, yet. there 
s@€emed to come music from every 


bush. and. tree; St). Patrick. would 
have been out.of a job, had he. ven- 
tured, here, as there is nota shake in 
all the island; nor deés any. poisonous 
animal infest the. place. Atilmals and 
fowls, if allowed to run at. will, be- 
comé wild and chickens.and pigs are 


found roaming in the mountains in 
numbers, 
e fish about Hawaii ate marvels 


include tThany strange 
and unusual varieties, All colors im- 
aginable are displayed. in the great 
aquarium, from the brilliant blues, 
greens, reds and. butterfiy-marked. to 
the pure white. and silvery gray. The 
most) graceful of the finny tribe as 
well as the wicked octopus are here. 
Without the coral reef which sur- 
reunds: the islands_is.that horror of 
swimmers, the man-eating .shark, 

By the way, surf bathing and_surf- 
riding are among the sports most én- 
joyed. by the natives, they. being 
seemingly as much at home. in the 
water as.the fish. Great skill is. dis- 
played in. the _riding. as they shoot 
through the surf, standing:on théir 
slightly. hollowed beards. which. are 
almost-on end at times and entirely 
enveloped in the foam, 

Their diving is most amusing as 
they surround the boat with only a 


of, beauty, and 








bill ve es t bac) J 
inet faces upturhed, they 

coin: to ot: thrown, when ins ly 
their feet an@,. hbads change’ places 
and’ they disappear to come to the 


surfaees., smiling; with=the coins in 
their mouths, never failing to se- 


cum them. 
eaten has had but little effect 
on he dress of the women since the 
introduetion of civilization, as the 
holokw a@S© they call their Mother 
Hubbard gowns, which were» adopted 
at that’ time in-~ exchange for their 
Mother Bve'’s; are still. abways worn 
by the-olderswomen and by the young 
women. generally 
I. see that.I cannot: include in-this 
letter-allb.I wish*te say of this-won- 
derlanaé of the’ Pacifie;.so I promise 
you, Samantha like, more and anon, 
by and by. 
Your sister cowntry woman, 
attie D. Tupper. 





BY Labia 01 MITCHELL 


They. marched away ride of youth, 
was, stirring battle vay inp 
ith eagér eye and aayrese high 
© conquer or to f: 
And some.in prison-dungeon died, 
And some on battle. plain, 
But not,arone,; the- conflict done, 
Unscathed came home again. 


They marched away in pride of —_—— 
They came with faltering trea 

W artoek its: top the-wmdster roll’ 
Grew eater for its dead. 

And some-returned, a.sweary band, 
Each witha victor’s Teme, He 

Bat bent and aged ‘while, pat tes raged, 
And ‘never mofe the san 


They. marched ave g .o pallant band; 
They a bro 
And wé today our reverence pay 
0 lant boys.in b 


ga 
The dead who felt on perce-fought field, 
And.these who wait today, 
With faltering tread. and b bended head, 
The last long reveille 








N Brattleboro, Vt, a live woman's 


A Seecuadah Veoaitie’s Glib 
BY MRS LILLIAN WRIGHT 

I Club is doing. mucb,. net ofily for 

the women of. Brattleboro, but 

for. the. outlying farming. districts. 

Th have rented. a.large apartment 

‘the second floor of a business block, 
:ust off_of the busiest part of-Main 
street,.and have opened a,rest rodém, 
in. charge .of a. pleasant, sweet-faced 
woman, This room is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished, and has an 
abundance.of easy chairs and couches 
on which tired women may rest or nap 
if théy like. There is a. well-filied 
bookcase, a library table covered. with 
the latest magazines and papers, many 
of these..Jatter bearing on women's 
interests and the home. There,is also 
a piano and» music: All of this is 
free to any. woman,or child. 

A large dining, table.is provided, so 
that anyone bringing, into town a 
lunch, can, go to, the club and. eat, it 
there, the only requirement being: that 


those. who do this shall place all rub- 


bish in the wastebasket. 
Opportunity for Farm Women 


The club has opened an exchange 
department,. and for the noniinal fee 
of one dollar ahy woman may be- 
come ah annual member, and may 
place any articles of her own make on 
sale, the club, receiving ten per cént 
of sales» Large showcases filled with 
all kinds of fancywork and useftl 
articles -attest to the popularity of 
this feature. 

The club serves first-class coffee for 
five cents a-cup, and usually has for 
sale cakes, piles, sauces, pickles atid 
preserves, Which may be eaten there 
or carried. away. This departmient is 
of great aid to the farm women and 
of equal conveni e to the town 
women, for there they can find fresh, 
pure articles, such as can be obtained 
nowhete else. 

To farm wonten comi into town 
such a rest room and ot ange is the 
qqoctae blessing imaginable, It makes 

Weekly trip into town a delight. 
Many &woman who. tiniidly brought 
in a sitigie glass of jelly a year ago 
is now marketing large quantities of 
fruits, vegetables, sauces, etc. 


The Open Forim 


Life for Today 








Dear.Host; I do not want.to-be old- 
fashioned; I want to be new- toghlonad. 
setting an Ne far better than the 
ones handed down to me. Life is only 
for today, Yesterday is as if ten thou- 


TRAVEL| “AND D INSPIRATION 











cana. years. azo. and awhete is: tomor- 
row? - "So let-us one an ll tty to do 
something: today. ee at of tomor- 
row to. v.- nédydeeds cost noth- 
ing but are-werth much.:Qur lives 
are too" precious to: go through this 
worldtrying to seé-who-carm do the 
meanest things... Is it-not-a beautiful 
thought -that when our loved omes are 
taken from: us we can- sometime be 
with themmagain?—-[Sophie, Ohio. 

: What Others Say 

Dear Host: I think some mistake 
the term “old-fashioned.” I do and 


think that to be _old-fashionied we 


must live In the days ef our grand- 
mothers, ahd dress in the olden style, 
but we must be pure and true and 
let dancing, card playing and .such 
foolish games atone. Such I. call 
old-fashioned yet up to date. This is 
how 1 love’ to seé young. people, and 
the way I -hope we see my little girl 
some’ day:—[L. Y., New York. 

Desr Host: a want a chang<. too; 
I’think we have had enough of rats 
and dances and there are other top- 
fes*of discussion just as interesting as 
these. Suppose we discuss the mérits 
of correspondence instruction. Billy 
§> Seovilie, we have agriculture taught 
in our free'sthools. I have studied ‘it 
and it is simple, interesting and in- 
structive: I think a great deal can 
be“learned just simply from reading, 
especially. if weewead the right ihings. 

Vv bg Lad. 

Dear > T-am 17, a high school 
graduate at now fitting myself for a 
teacher. I> beHeve in higher educa- 
tion, both for bodys and girls. It is a 

mistake. for so many boys and 

ris to: leaxe—school and go to work. 
They can earn.far more-by applying 
themselves to their studiés than- they 
can. by working out, and they . will 
rpaiize this more and more.—[M. 

Ts NX 


~ 





It’s the. morbidity of man _ that 
Prompts him to hang. around when 
there is: to be a hanging. _ 
ee —o— 


Style and durabil- 
ity blossom into 


eauty and econo- 


‘calicoes have been 
4 the standard of the 


L_m-over65 years, Some 
im with anewsilk finish, 
* If yo Your dealer hasn't Sim 
gon . 


ddystone Prints wri 
We'll help bim 



















 HARTSHORN. 

SHADE ROLLERS 
crowart Hartahorn on label 

Gét “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 












From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
when: you. buy soda crackers by 


hame-— 


Biscuit 





As soon as they are baked: they are 





in. moisture-proof packages. In 
way. they are kept free from dust, 


damp and other harmful. conditions. 
This means thai you.are a/ways 
assured’of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda. crackers no matter where you 
buy them. or w/en you eat them. 


They come: in five cent packages, 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUTT COMPANY 
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“Secret Place” .Letters 


Strawberry Jam and Secrets About It 
May 22, 1910. 


Dear Alice: We have just had a 
strawberry shortcake made from 
your recipe, and I am so full I can 
hardly move. I know it is anything 
but ladylike (refined, Miss Bailey 
would say) to stuff, but I just couldn’t 
help it this noon, I was so hungry. 
And if there is anything that seems 
to me to be like the ambrosia we 
read about in mythology it is straw- 
berry shortcake. Mother ~sproved 
me, but Father said: “If .ae was a 
boy, you wouldn’t say a word, Mar- 
garet. Let the child eat.” I love 
Mother just as much as I do Father, 
but he’s the most comfortable in 
some ways. ~~, 


Eloise Gets Her Cabinet 


At last my kitchen cabinet has 
come, but not until a long time after 
hy pirthday. I: was so disappointed 





mus 
ONEBE 
CS 
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TOL HOREN 


when the @ay-.game and Father had _ 
as ordere 


te tell me that it loig 
ago, but that nothing -.ad been heard 
from it, though they had written to 
the firm. But I had a lovely party, 
and some other presents, and when 
night came, I was glad after all that 
I had something lefi to look forward 
to, At last it came. It. had been 
missent to some other state, and held 
in the freight depot until they could 
find out where it was to go. Well, 
it is just beautiful! You can’t think 
how nice it is to have your own 
pantry, as ycu might say, all to your- 
calf. It is all finished nice and shiny 
like a bookcase or a piano on the 
outside. Then there are places for 
everything you need- for cooking—a 
bin for flour, another for sugar, little 
drawers for spices, cereals, dried 
fruits, and all sorts of groceries. Then 
~ the utensils that go with it are the 
cunningest! There are two enameled 
saucepans, with tin pie plates for cov- 
ers, which may be used for either 
covers or plates, of course. One (oh, 
it is the dearest little thing!) frying 
pan, two teaspoons, one tablespoon, 
one fork made of German silver, one 
paring knife, one kitchen knife, and 
a little thing to turn omelets and 
pancakes called a spatula, Then, two 
measuring cups, a ten-inch pan 
about the right size for layer cakes 
(T should think it might be % of an 
inch deep), a muffin ring (you can 
use that for poaching eggs, too), an 
earthenware popover pan, 2 little 
bread board and a rolling pin. 

So you see I have about everything 
T need to do with, without bothering 
Mother. Of course, if I need any- 
thing that I can’t find in my cabinet 
she expects me to come to her for it. 
T tell veu, things are some different 
here than they used to be when I 
wasn’t alowed to do a single thing ex- 
cept to wipe the dishes. Why, now, 
Mother often lets me get the supper, 
and never thinks of hurrying home if 
she happens to be detained down- 
town, because she knows I can look 
after the fires and see to everything. 
I guess she’s finding out that a little 
girl ean be a help instead of a bother 
if you give her a chance to try. 

"Ve made a nice dessert in class the 


other day; you can put it in your 
starch list. We called it cornstarch 
mold, and we found that we could 


vary it so as to make several nice 
changes. 

Cornstarch Mold: One pint milk, 2 
tablespoons cornstarch, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and a sprinkle of salt. Scald 
the milk, mix the sugar and corn- 
starch together with a little cold milk 
till smooth, add to the scalded milk, 
stirring all the time. .Cook until the 
cornstarch has entirely lost .any raw 
taste, about 15 minutes. Be very 
careful not to scorch it. Pour at once 
into a cold, wet mold. When cold 
turn it out on a plate and eat with 
fruit, cream or custard. Use cups for 
molds, and vary the rule by putting 
sliced bananas, peaches or berries of 
any kind in the cups before pouring 
in the mixture. When turned out up- 
on the plate it makes a pretty dish to 
surround the white mold with the 
siiced fruit or berries and garnish 
with a fluff of whipped cream. To 
make chocolate mol 


use the same 


SUR BUS 


regipe with 1 square of chocolate _ 


(grated) and % teaspoon of vanilla. 
Why We Should Read Labels 


We made strav-berry jam at school 
last week. It was very-interesting, but 
Miss Bailey says that when we come 
to jellies the jam will seem like a b c. 
It was our first work in preserving, 
and we learned a lot of things about 
the stuff we buy for preserves as well 
as how to make the real ones as they 
should ve made. Real jam is made 
with nothing but fruit and sugar. 
Properly made, it will keep for a long 
time with nothing to preserve it but 
the sugar, which is a natural pre- 
Serva*ive. Of course, we must keep 
it sealed tightly to keep out dust and 
bacteria. 

“The preserves that we buy,” said 
Miss Bailey, “unless we purchase the 
most expensive ones that are put up 
in gi. 4, may prove to have been 
treated with a chemical preservative 
known as benzoate of soda. There is 
a difference of opinion as to whether 
this substance itself is harmful, and 
that we cannot decide for ourselves; 
but this we do know, that the use of 
benzoate of soda enables the manu- 
facturer to use inferior materials in 
the :..m or preserves, Strawberry 
preserve, so called, containing little 
or no real strawberry, has been made 
in the past. The preservative and ar- 
tificia] cegloring and flavoring have 
been added to a mass of apple or 
pumpkin. Grass seed has been mixed 
with some of these prodycts to sim- 
ulate the seeds of the fruit. 

The pure food agitation has done 
much to improve this condition, but 
I am going to warn you girls right 
here, never buy any kind of preserves or 
canned fruitg or catsups without first 
readina thé formula that is or should be 
printed on the label. If the label reads 
such a per cent of apple you don’t 
want it if you are buying it for pure 
strawberry or raspberry jam. If it 
says benzoate of soda, you have a 
right to be suspicious of the quality 
of the jam. Glucose is very often 
mentioned in the formula. This in 
itself is harmless, but is much cheap- 
er than sugar. Artificial coloring is 
also a very good thing to let alone. 
I will tell you more about preserva- 
tives when we come to pickling and 
canning. Now we will make our jam, 
which we shall be sure will stand 
any severe test of analysis. 

Strawberry Jam: Hull and wash the 
fruit carefully, weigh, and cover with 
an equal weight of sugar. Let stand 
2 hours, then simmer until the boiling 
point is reached, boil 1 minute, cool, 
bring to the boiling point again, boil 
1 minute. Pour into glasses or jars. 
Cut white prpere the size of the top 
of the jars, dip in alcohol, and place 
over the jar- before sealing. If in 
glasses seal with melted paraffin and 
then put on the tin covers. I will ex- 
plain about air-tight sealing in another 
lesson. 

You should have seen how cunning 
our glasses looked when we had them 
labeled and put away in the fruit 
closet. Our jam was the loveliest 
color, and Miss Bailey let us have a 
whole glass just to see how good it 


was. Do try it. 
Lovingly, « 
Bloise. 
[Alice will reply next week.—The 


Editors 





The Field Piece 
BY RUTH RAYMOND 


Upon the hill there rests today, 
Within the schoolhouse ground, 
A field-piece, relic of the fray, 
Its wheels by grasses bound. 
For years it thus has stood at rest 
As rest the brave long dead; 
Within its month a robin’. nest 
Where little birds are fed. 


The happy children gather there 
And on the cannon ride, 

Of battles fought they have no care, 
They know not if men died 

Long years ago beside that gun 
As heroes die, to sleep 

Where southern brooklets laughing run 
And southern willows weep. 


But veterans, bent and gray and old, 
Look on that gun with pride, 

By them its record still is told 
When war its metal tried. 

And when they bring sweet flowers to lay 
Their comrade’s graves above, 

That cannon bears one dewy spray 
As tribute of their love. 


- 


Baldheads 
“I presume you carry a memento 
of some kind in that locket of yours?’ 
“Precisely; it is a-lock of my hus- 
band’s hair.” 
“But your husband is still alive.” 
“Yes, but his hair is all gone.” 








BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 


bells be on your first order for 
perennial seeds. They stand at 
the head for garden show in June. 
Both are old, old flowers, vastly im- 
proved of late years. Foxglove seed 
is very fine. Cover carefully. The 
little- plants are rugged things, and 
need to be transplanted early, so they 
will have room. If you have not 
room in your garden borrow an 
empty vegetable row until October. 
Foxgloves make a grand background 
for the pink border, or set just in 
front of pink and white hollyhocks. 
They grow tlree to four feet high, 
the bells all turn to the sunny side, 
and the stalks sway in the breeze ‘in 
stately fashion. Nothing in the gar- 
den is more admired. Once started, 
they cast their seed and you can lift 
and separate the seedlings each year. 
Set in their homes in late September. 
If one of two garden chums raises 
foxgloves let the other grow their 
companions, Canterbury bells; then 
each chum will have both. Both 
plants are biennials, not true peren- 
nials; that is, they renew themselves 
from seed each year and bloom the 
neXt year. Planted near each other, 
their part or the garden rivals the 
roses in June. ips Aes 
Unlike foxgioves, Canterbury bells 
open all the blossoms on a= stalk, 
from 10 to 20, at once. Great, firm 
beHs they are, in the purest white, 
pink, blue, and blue and white. The 
“cup and saucer’, Campanula medi- 
um calycanthema, and Persicifolia, 
‘“peachbells.” are the best, and it 
takes every syllable of beautiful to 
describe them. Have them if you 
possibly can. 


Easy to Grow - 

Sweet Williams grow easily from 
s ed and bloom with the two above. 
You all know sweet Wiiliams, and 
can probably get seed from neighbor- 
ing gardens. Pink or white ones 
seen in front of foxgloves and Can- 
terbury bells are not soon forgotten. 

Hardy pinks stand in the first rank. 
We want the bright, spicy,things as 
we want roses and lilies. They grow 
easily from seed and can be used to 
carpet rose and lily beds, or as edg- 
ings. They should be divided often. 
Cousins to the good old “grass” or 
clove pinks are a dozen sorts .of every 
shade from white to darkest red. 
Some, such as White Reserve, bloom 
all summer. 

Feverfew is a white June flower 
that looks well with sweet Williams. 
Its buttony blossoms come in bunches 
and it blooms a long time, making 
fine white for bouquets. 

Have you any gladiolus buibs? 
Now is a good time to plant them. 
Set them from three to six inches 
deep—twice as deep as the diameter 
of the bulb and the same’ distance 
apart. If set in rings of six one 


1. ET foxgloves and Canterbury 


‘stake in’ the center supports them all. 


Give them a.sunny place. Planted 
now, they will bloom the first of 
September. 


Perhaps someone at your house has 
potted and loved geraniums all win- 
ter. Did they bloom? Whether they 
did or not, the open ground is the 
place for them now. If their owner 
is doubtful persuade her to. let you 
try one, assuring her that you will 
return her a plant that will bloom 
next winter. Geraniums are really 
summer bloomers. Turn them out of 
their pots and set into very rich soil 
in half to full sunshine. Give water 
as you can, keep them hoed, and the 
size and number of their blossoms 
will estonish you. 


Summer Plant Drink 


It is time to serve free drinks to all 
well-doers among our plants of every 
kind. Fill a cask, tub, large can or 
pail half full of fresh manure. Fill 
up with water and cover. In a few 
minutes you will have liquid manure 
so strong that it must be diluted to 
the color of coffee before using. Give 
every budded and blooming plant or 
bed a good drink of this once a week. 
You can fairly see them grow under 
it and their blossom color will be 
much finer. 

Have the green aphis found your 
Sweet peas? ‘Dose them with hot wa- 
ter or with suds.and kerosene, stir- 
ring it at every dip of the broom... If 
worms trouble the pea vines use 
hellebore or paris green. 

{To Be Continued.] 















Post 
Toasties 


Ready to serve from the 
package with cream—no 
cooking necessary. 


** The Memory Lingers *’ 
Pkgs: 10c and 15c. 


POSTUM CEREAL Co.,. LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














U don't need to take your pro- 

ducts to town on chance if you 
. have a telephone. You need 
not even go yourself. Get customers on 
the ‘phone, take your orders, then send 
the bay. Then you can find your best 
market—send the right stuff ta the right 
—— at theright time. There’s money 
nit. Tohavea 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephone 


in the house is like having another hired 
man, yet it costs but a pittance each 
month. When the doctor is wanted ina 
hurry, its worth cannot be measured. 





ment and s 
wires. Also tells how 10 
men can organize a suc- 
cessful Independent Tel- 
ephone System. 











Square up your screen doors 
aS > - Don’t let them 
“ open for flies 
mosquitoes. A 


ry 





dealer can't supply you. order 
direct. 250 each with sorews 


F. EDW. SNYDER 





AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 


instantly with gloves on. Outwear the harness. Money back if 
g . Write today 


pot for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Obie 

nti when you write to any 
Me on This of our Advertisers; you 
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Our Pattern Offer 


The apron which we illustrate in 
No 4658 is an uncommonly gvod one. 
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No 4658—A Popular Model 


The bib is broad, and by pulling the 
gathers more or less to the sides it 
can be brought as far around as the 
wearer.wishes. The bib fastens around 
the neck by means of circular tabs 
The lower part of the apron is plainly 
gathered around the waist and tied 
in the back with strings. If preferred, 
the belt may be extended and a large 


button used instead. There is a 
sensible pocket, large enough to hold 
a whisk broom, a duster or other 
article, and this is attached to the 


belt, so that any pull on it will not 
tear the apron. 

No 465 is cut in 
medium and large. To make the 
apron in the medium size will require 
3% yards material 36 inches wide. 

This pattern is 10 cents. Order by 
number of our’ Pattern Department, 
this office, 


sizes small, 


With Edges Finished 


There are many women who enjoy 
doing embroidery in their spare mo- 
ments who dread the buttonholing on 
the edges ef centerpieces, and for 
their benefit we offer these durable 








No 978+ Centerpiece or Doily 


doilies and scarfs of white linene with 


the buttonholing finished. They come 
Stamped in braiding, eyelet or solid 
embroidery designs, with silk or mer- 
cerized cotton to finish the em- 
broidery. The prices follow: 10%-inch 


doily, 12 cents; 16-inch centerpiece, 
20 cents; 24-inch centerpiece, round 
or square, 40 cents; 30-inch center- 
piece, round .or square, 50 cents; 
16\#@-inch bureau or sideboard scarf, 
50 cents, either stamped or plain; 
initial stamped if preferred. These 
Pieces launder splendidly and will 


Surely please all whe procure them. 

Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, always stating 
size wanted. 
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"The Heart of = Mother 


[From Page 752.] 
are to sleep and leave you here a little 
while. When the .clock strikes five 
you may come to meet us.” 

She led him out into the hal and 
up the stairs. As they neared the 
closed door beyond the one opening 
into Theo’s room, her heart failed her. 
She stopped a moment, pressed her 
hand against the dreadful ache that 
had come back unbidden, her face 
went white, and her full lips tightened 
into a vivid line. She leaned heavily 
against the door. Millard’s voice 
startled the color back into her cheeks. 

“Are you afraid, Madonna?” 

Then she went bravely in, pushing 
the child gently before her. It was a 
boy’s room. There was a little white 


bed, picture paper on the wall, books 
and playthings on the table. “Stay and 
get acquainted,” Theo said, _ kissing 


him a trembling good by, “and, dear, 
forget tomorrow all you can; perhaps 
you can stay a little longer.” 

She hurried away up the hill to keep 
her tryst. 

“Ts it all thought out?” smiled the 
tall, grave man, returning her enthu- 
siastic hug with gentle fervor. 

“Oh, Hartley! I’m ashamed; I don’t 
believe I_ can ever tell you it’s so—so 
silly!’ she finished, desperately. 

They sat down upon a log, the ghost 
of a great pine felled by lightning, its 
bark shredded into rough, uneven rib- 
bens. Theo looked at her husband 
cautiously; evidently she was not go- 
ing to be let off. Tucking his thumb 
and finger beneath her chin, Hartley 
studied her. 

“Well,” she owned at last, her 
cheeks fusing under his compelling 
scrutiny, “if you must know, it’s Mrs 
Gaylord. I—TI don’t think we are go- 
ing to find very much in common. She 
wears the yellowest tan shoes, and— 
oh, I know I’m despicably critical— 
the horridest cabbagy roses on a blue 
hat!” 

She giggled hysterically and went 
on. “Her vocabulary! Hartley, did you 
hear her say she’d ‘gotta-beat-it-down- 
the-line-and-buy-a-new-hat? What- 
do-you-know-about-that?’?’ Why didn’t 
you tell me she’d been married be- 
fore? I nearly fainted when she began 
talking abeut her first husband and 
her divorce, and various ‘crushes’ 
other men had conceived for her. Even 
then I didn’t dream the baby was hers, 
so I went and tacked it onto the pay- 
ing guest! It was awful! But if I'd 
had any hope of her at all it would 
have crumbled when she told the 
baby’s name, Larline! Isti’t it horribly 
suggestive? Might just as well cali her 
Old Witch Cleanser, poor little thing!” 

The professor roared. _ 

“You haven’t heard it all,” con- 
tinued his wife, vastly cheered since 
this unburdening process was well be- 
gun. “She dotes on that old dungeon 
of a flat, with its two dark rooms. be- 
cause of janitor service and steam 
heat. She thinks we're aborigines 
because we live ‘so far out.’ I sup- 
Pose it would paralyze her if she 
knew we contemplated buying a cow! 
I didn’t like the guest much, either, 
after I found the baby wasn’t hers. 
There, laugh! Of course, not because 
of that, but because of something she 
said about it.” 

The trim white figure moved along 
the log and nestled against the com- 
forting shoulder. “Dear,” she said, 
in a subdted, shocked voice, “that 
woman said she was lucky to have 
been married seven years and never 
been a mother!” 

For a long time they sat there, with- 
out speaking, absorbed in the restful, 
eloquent stillness. Hartley broke the 
silence. 

“Dear little girl,” he said, “I should 
have been disappointed in you had it 
been otherwise. There are always in 
life some circumstances, some indi- 
viduals, toward which and toward 
whom we cannot overcome a feeling 
of revulsion. Don’t try. Don’t lower 
your standards for one instant for any 
conscientious scruple you think you 
ought to have. If you can help her 
any you will find a way. If you can’t, 
don’t cultivate a taste for moving pic- 
ture shows, or—yellow shoes!” 

Impulsively Theo kissed him. “Hart- 
ley, you are the most superiatively 
comfortable man I ever knew. You 
always understand! You’re sure you 
won’t mind if she thinks /’m’ queer, 
too?” 

Over in the city the clocks were 
striking. “We must go,” she said. “I 
told the lad to start at five to meet 
us.” 

They stood a onment watching Be 
western sky blaze into chimson w 
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Theo tried to mass the ce lg po 


; wildering fragments of her great plan. 
* How trivial all that she had just re- 
vealed to Hartley seemed compared 
with what she was about to propose to 
him! Hesitantly, shaken with emotion, 
she began: 

“Dear,” I’ve been wondering—it 
woutdn'’t have been too hard if God 
had let us keep the boy.” Through the 
gray-purple shadows a long, quivering 
shaft, of sunlight kindled the woman's 
soft “Madonna” hair into gold, and 
colored into diamond. drops the two 
big tears that slipped out from the 
ache behind her eyes. There was an 
ache in her voice, too, when she 
spoke again, cuddling her little cold 
hand into the man's big warm one. 
“Dr Winters said’’—words came halt- 
ingly now from.a muffling. coat sleeve 
—*there could never be another of 
our own. Dear, do you think we 
could make room for Millard?” 

The tall, spare man who understood 
felt an ache behind his eyes, and 
heard one in his own voice as he held 
her very close and answered: 

“Dear, I t' ink we could.” 

They wandered down the hill toward 
home. Presently they came upon @ 
very small white-clad person. There 
were traces of tears upon his cheeks, 
but he met them bravely. 

“It's a be-yewtiful room, Madonna,” 
he said. 

Th.o looked more like a mother 
than ever 438 she knelt and caught him 





to her. “Millard,” she whispered, “‘it's 
going to be yours, always and. always. 
You're going to be my little boy, and 
I am going to be your mother!” 
Professor Kearn held out his arms. | 
“Little Pal,” he murmured, and there 
was joy in his voice. He swung the 
child to his shoulder, and the three 
went on down the hill. From the 
lonely heart of Pine Forest floated the 
song of the hermit thrush, confident, 
sweet, serene. 
ry song is ‘Peace,’ said Theo, sim- 
ply. 





Abraham Lincoln 


BY PATRIOT 


A man to all the country dear, 
Brave, manly, without a peer, 
Rising from the lowliest estate 

A hero by the guiding hand of fate, 
Honest as summer days are long 
And versed in story and in gone. 
Man above all men he st 


- Farm Life Best 


Dear Host: Of all things I do de- 
test a. kissing party. I am a 
farmer’s wife and have three little | 
girls. I help milk in the summer | 
time when the other farm work is 
most pressing. I think the farmer's 








life the most free and healthful of | 
all; no money would hire me to go 
to the city to live—[Mae of New 


York 
A Canadian has invented a door at- 





tachment whereby a door may be 
opened and closed with the foot. It 
will be the friend of every party 


standing at the doorway with an arm- 
ful of parcels. ry 
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LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS? 


I will furnist. the advertising matter and the plans. 
I want one sincere, earnest man in every town | 
township. Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Smal! Bust- 
ness men. Anyone anxious to improve his condition. 
Address CORMERCLAL DEMOCRACY, Dept. D 11, Blyria, Okie 
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Cooper Company. Dept.¢ .Horton.N.Y. 
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the house all day? 
dispose of the 


O. K, Gittins Rotary Washer 


Makes clothes white as driven snow withoutinjury. Runs so easy a 
child canturnit. Nothing to get out of order 

-proof cover keeps water hot lo: 
Guarantee Inside. Sen 


H, F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 





You'd Rather Wash With an 0. K. 
Than Have A Woman Around 


Why wear yourself out by a whole day over a wash tub 
or why | go to the bother and ex 







pense of a washwoman around 
With one Aour'’s oney, pleasant work you can 
t washing w: 


on wabbies or warps. 
ngest. dsome and durable. 
a postal today for Free Washer Book, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Let Me Pay The 
- Postage On This 
ig Book To You 


HESE big Portfolio Books of mine, showing my full line of over 125 
latest 1910 Styles of Split Hickory Vehicles—in actual photographic Here are side and 
colors—just as each style looks when delivered to you to test 30 front sopiumyeinens of 
days, and on two full years’ guarantee—cost me 8 cents each to mail, but 'W° Of my sunken- 
2 panel laminated auto- 
I want to send you a copy, postage free, so that you will have the oppor- seat buggies of dash- 
tunity of looking over my direct-from-factory prices andallmy high quality jing style, lifelong 
Split Hickory Vehicles and Harness before you decide to buy elsewhere. durability and the 
I have the largest line in America of Auto-Seat Vehicles, which have easiest riding buggies 
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become so popular. Allare arranged with quick shifting attachments, made today. 
so that tops can be instantly removed, changing the vehicle into an open By 6 it ee 
uu - 


job, without showing any of the irons or lugs on the seat so anyone can tral ae 
tell whether the vehicle is a runabout or top buggy. full wv. d@e- 
: y ae 

Send me your name and address so I can send you this celebrated  «-ribes these 
Vehicle Style Book, which explains and illustrates all the latest stylesand buggies, 
proves how I can and do save you from $26.50 and up on just the vehicle made to 
you want—sent direct from my factories on order with 
: : . finishings to 

30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee just oult yous 


aste. 










My 30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee have been made famous 
by Split Hickory Vehicle durability of construction. I use only 
second-growth, hard-seasoned split hickory—split with the in—not 
sawed across, which gives strongest, most dependable and durable, 
yet light and handsome, running gears. Every part of a Split Hickory 
Vehicle is guaranteed in workmanship and materials to be the 
very highest quality for the purpose. My big book tells you 
' every point more accurately, carefully and truthfully than any 

Gealer could be expected to know, of the construction of other 

H. C. PHELPS vehicles he never saw made. Cason’ A acarrng we 

Point Automobile Springs used on plit Hickory Vehicles. 
President—Manufacturer Fully explained in my Big Book on 

painted ory 


SplitHickory © 


Vehicles and Harness”~ 


P I ref 125, isfied 
Get This Big New Bt. ron (Sor Cree SNR? Satisfied Customers located 
Portfolio Book 
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els on our 
Auto-Seats 
which are 
the latest 
style. Fur- 





first 









I refer you to—Either R.G. Dun & Co.,’s or the Brad- 
street Mercantile Co.’s reference books. 

I refer you to—The Editor of any magazine, farm 
paper or religious paper in the United States. 





The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 


Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 


\\\ 
see my advertisement. 
\\ \ or by postal or the easiest way. = Bre 
\ H. C. PHELPS—Pres.—Mtr. </ 
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At the left 
here see 
front view of 
latest sunk- 


n-panel 













nished ae my Split Hick- 


Se ats—Same 
otherwise as the 


above. 














This shows how impos- 
sible it is to split or crack 
our laminated auto-seats, 

Above illustrations show height, 
width and depth of our Auto-Seats 
(made also with sunken panels) 
and shows how top can beinstantly 
removed without leaving irons or 
lugs—making stylish runabout 
when you take top off. 

| 2a cae @ 
Buyers of Buggies 
Everywhere —Before 
Buying Vehicles Get ] 
a My 1910 Free Book of Styles and Prices. Use this Coupon s 
8. C. Phelps, Pres.—Mir., The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 4, Columbus, Ohio ‘ 
Here is my name. Send me your Direct-From-Factory Prices and Big Split Hickory Book, FREE. it Hickory Laminated Auto Seat Surrey (se you§ 
- T on )--furnished if desired with Cutunder Style sm 
ae eevscccese Paenecedeecebedbcboodesessé chiepeiecioces oepcleses ndén tees cohacdevhs 4c teeeee coer ccccccccccescceses stead of “yp ye —_— Suuaslen oc Canopy te, See 
illustrated colors mm 00! descriptions. 
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